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social Workers assist school administrators -; 
to develop priorities and strategies for - | 
improved delivery of educational services. 


following: working toward humanizing ~ 
schools, improving service delivery, and 
‘providing for objective. Se of 

social work services. * 
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INTRODUCTION : 


In fulfillment of their federal inandate to support and develop the- 
capacity of ekanes to deliver educational appraisal and programming: services 
to handicapped children, the Northeast Regional Resource Center and the New 
York fisgiona Resource Center concunted the tanita Conference for Behiecl 


Social Workers, ela fn avabcess Springs, New York on Rovisiber 19, 20 and 


21, 1975. 5 : ‘; 


The Northeast Regional Resource Center and the New York Regional Resource 
Center are part of a network of thirteen centers implemented by the United 


” States Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) 


, under Public uae 91-230. 


following states: 


Connecticut, Maine; Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 


The Northeast Regional Resource Center serves ‘the 


Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


‘The New York Regional Resource Center, a 


single-state region serves the State of New York. 


_ The Regional. enminaiad Centers were established to assist states to develop 


educational pephheee for. handicapped chilgren. (Their activities include: 


developing new educational appraisal .and: prog 
improving ’exisiting models; providing diagnostic 


_ children, and consultative services to develop 


a 


ng models as well as. 
rvices for selected, referred 


ramgprescriptions for such 


» b . 
children. In addition, the Centers in conjunction with State Departments of 


Education conduct in-service training seminars for educational personnel . 
a ' 


relative to current information in assessment and programming. F 


The Regional Resource Centers held the Northeastern Conference to provide 


oS 
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school social workers the opportunity to exchange information and ideas on 
piliieadeliy and practice, as well as to prepare position papers on selected 
areas in the field of school social work. ‘This activity was intended as a. 

“ means to increase competencies ,and expand awareness of options in appraisal , 
and programming for handicapped children. Producing and disseminating this 
monograph ‘which contains the papers of the ten wockihep: axouipe is seen as a 

". means of sharing current thinking and activity in the field with others in 


the northeast region. : 4 


The conference had a task analysis format wiley involved participants in 

a group process where with the aid of a factiitator, they had the “opportunity 
to interact, share ideas, analyze specific areas of concern and render |: 
suggest ions for improved services to handicapped children. On the basis of 

; aot of a preliminary abstract, ninety school] social werneeS were 

- selected to attend the conference. The i a of eisai peak were from 
Connecticut, New Jersey a York . Incluted as well were representatives 
from Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. Participants worked in 
one of ten workshop groups which’ addressed itself _ a specific area of school 
portal sak eeaiion, | | 


; The out] ine suggested for each workshop ore joctexea three major areas: oi ‘ 


? 
. ° 


]. Description of current services and programs, including a discussion 
of present needs and functioning levels, as well as gaps in service 


delivery. 


2s aa and descr ipt.ion of at least three high priority goals for 


ee 


2 


,. services. 


3. Discussion of strategies which should be utilized to gaelic the 


goals described.’ 
The ee, was approached in varying ways by the ten groups. 


Some groups divided: up the tasks immediately, and gave individuals 


specific responsibilities. Periodically they reconvened in a 
total group, or in sub-groups, in order to confer, revise and analyze 
the work. | 


o. 


- Others approached the task as a total group so that each person 


’ 


was:,involved in the entire process. In these cases, all members ° 


discussed, refined, and wrote the ae together. 
- Still others see part of the time discussing and defining the ‘ 


issues to reach a general consensus, then made ieee and 


divided into groups 


\ 


The result: of eaaae’ distinct and separate efforts are ten paphrs, each 


dealing widitn specific topic, and ‘oneh written ‘ina aa ag ‘style with varying 
emphasis on philosophy and nee. Gs a> —- 
rY a * F 


The variety of topics ‘discussed indicate the muiti-facets, and the 
several dimensions which. social work practice Tmust tress itself to. The 
topics also imply'that it is essential noe social work practitioners to play 
a sfariety of roles within the school system) and* scabies more efficient channels 


of communication and cooperation with the community. 


_ ee 
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_ The roles of the school social -worker are dynamic in that ‘they are 


subject to’ change as systems and institutions shift emphases and revamp | 
priorities. Thus it is the responsibility of each professional to at 
assess and reassess these systems in order to determine the most effective and 


. 


feasible methods of meeting the needs of children in the educational system. 
” ' 


The functioning of the school social worker in school systems, though 
’ 


quite eclectic in terms of specific “jab roles, can be discussed in terms of 


o 
= 


‘wo broad categories: 1) appraisal functions and 2) intervention and 
rehabilitation finstions. _ Appraisal fuvetions are- those activities related 

to the diagnosis, identification and assessment of specific characteristics , 
and needs of pupils. Teteegent ine and rehabilitation functions are those | 
activities geared toward the treatment and remediation of these special needs. 
The relationship of these two functions to each other, and to the basic 

mandate of school systems to determine and provide for the individual ndeds 


significant one. . i 


of all students both handicapped and non-handicapped, is, indeed, a 


From this a of ‘feference we can draw implications in terms of social 

_ work philosophy and practice. In the evaluative process social work 
philosophy deals with a child as a total entity whose psycho-social Funct igninh 
is an integral part of his cognitive functioning. These functions are 
inextricably Lira: so that any diagnostic assessment of a child one include 
an evaluation of his skill in both areas. ‘This philosophy dictates that social 
work input is essential on any diagnostic i involved in the psycho- | _ 


educational assessment of children. 


10° 4 Re 


- ‘The intervention and rehabilitation function i school social wirkers . 
needs clarification and definition, particularly in view of the fact’ that 
clinicians and special educators alike are grappling with the issue of where 
diagnosis ends and intervention bacfinn. Along with this concern is the . 
question of who is responsible ror tranelateng diagnostic data into educat ioialiy 
relevant programs, and the manner in which such intervention’ will occur. 
thd areas must in spme way continue to be addressed by school social work 


f 


| practitioners. | a . 
©. 5 ™~ 


The ten papers in this sroriograph are in no Way aotinitive statements on 
“the State of the Art, but rather the result of collective discussions on 
‘speci fic topics of current involvement in acigaol social work. ‘They are {intended 
as a means of sharing professional aceite ana! concerns as an icicles to 
further thought, discussion and adt ton. 7 _* 
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A discussion of the importance of early 
assessment and intervention, par ve and 
community involvement and support} ve 
legislation. 
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~i underlying Philosophy 


a é We believe that sahooks are responsible for providing 


* c 


” services to meet the educational needs of all children. 
oe ee sdheotl social workers we are committed to.a devel- 
‘opmental approach in identification, assessment and prog- 1% 
’ ramming for handicapped children. We~believe that ALL 
| children eGhould be helped to, re ch ‘thetr fullest potential 


in as. normal an, environment as possible. Because such | 


| ee 


_ ya darge pare<ct a child's development occurs before, school 


age, earlier identification of handicapping conditions . . 


and appropriate educational, planning are vital. This ,/ 


can only ber accomplished by a sonpeehensive: Sema Ley 
effort involving Ronn “parents and professionals in the 
a xapeheynte areas bf medicine, mental health, education 
wen other disciplines to meet the special needs of | ‘ 


individual children and their families. 
4 . 7 | \ 
TT. Existing. Practice | . t : wS 
At this’ point’ in time there exist many “public and 
private community programs which address themselves to the 
various needs‘of pre-school children. Many public schools 
likewise are currently serving eda owes bre-school 


and: kindergarten students. However, social work inter- 


“13 
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vention varies in terms of age level hecause of ajff- 


j 
‘i ‘ 


L, = ‘ fs 4 
erences/in state mandates as to when special services. 


are offered to young school children. 


ee III. Factors Affecting Programming 

. In reviewing present needs and gaps in ichie provision 
of services for young: pre-school and kindergarten children 
we recognize the following critical factors which affect 
educational programming: 

A. The age level in which intervention is mandated for 
public schools varies. from state to state. There is 
need for a much earlier intervention with earlier 
recognition of handicapping conditions. 

B. Adequate funding likewise needs to be mandated to 
assure consistent and sunptehwasive early planning 

f ite ” 
r and intervention. Another facet of the problem is - 
the weet iny non-compreéhensive approach to eee a 


fication, assessment, and provision of services. 


C. »Centralized planning and continued administrative 
ou 
supports are needed, not only to establish programs 
for very young children but to assure their continuing 


operation. 


D. 


E. 


\ 
\ 


° 


There is a need for recognition of the necessity 
for organized staff training And: development to 
ensure\sufficient numbers and quality of staff. 
Re 
There is a need for ongoing evaluation of. programs 
for young ‘handicapped children, Additional assess- 
ment tools must be created to modify and develop 
new programs to meet the chilarenta needs. . 
. co 5 

Information in the field of early childhood needs 
to be synthesized, peadabebd. “and Alseeninateds 


4 


The utilization of a greater numbér. Se eee 
in the identification, assessment, and evaluation 


process is necessary ,: ,Their focus should ‘be 


not 
,only to categorizé children according to their 
handicaps, but.also to, provide individualized educ-+ 


ational prescriptions. a 


Attention must be given to support services for any 

basic educational team such as sufficient clerical 

staff, adequate office space, equipment and materials, 
» 

transportation vehicles, and possibly other special | 


facilities such as resource rooms. 


— 
iw) 


Too often there is a communication gap between programs 


4 


of -community agencies and the school system, pointing fs 


up a public relations problem. ; | 


ae 
4, 
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There is a,serious shortage of Spanish and other 
non-English speaking pro tessional: parscmnel to under- 
take a valid study of the child or to teach the child. 
Recently, eedne has been some progress in ‘the area 


of bilingual education across the nation. The 


‘implemented "Aspira Consent Decree" has brought 


numerous non-English as well as bilingual classrooms 


into New York City. Unfortunately, this service 
has not yet been extended to any appreciable degree 
to:the special child who needs’ it most. There is a 
need to train staff, develop non-discriminatory 
wabadienk instruments and. construct programs and 


curricula. 


Parent involvement on a continuing basis must be an 


integral part of the programming for the young child. 


‘Parents need feedback and support, along with a 


demonstration of materials and teaching techniques. 


They should also be made fully aware of their rights 


‘as parents and the rights of their children. 


gs * = 16 
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Other" Related Factors | rn 

There are several factors that have significant 
impact .upon the difficulties of the very Young handi- 
capped ehaia: Existing sovietal yaa cor ae ane 


have discouraged early intervYention in the.process of 


nurturing and mothering. Tra itionally, the child up ‘ 


to age six has been in the mother's wery own and 
untouchable domain. — At the same time, while parental 
difficulty in coping with the adolescent is undergtood, 
parewtal inability be deal with the very youngchild is 
regarded with less sympathy. These nee serve, 
to inhibit parents from seeking~help, thus often 
preventing early intervention. 

\ ; , a 

Although there is now a growing concern among our 

legislators for that part of our population. which has 
special needs, government priorities still do not favor 
education, therefore adequate funding eid enoet for 
programs serving preschool handicapped children remain ” 


lacking. 


Another significant factor impeding the helping 
process for the very, young child: is the tendency to 
focus on the academic disabilities of the sien child. 
As:'a result, the help given so far has been mainly remedial 


rather than preventive and seemingly is given only when 


AY 
1% 


the special needs become too meelour ty be iodered. For- 
tunately, there is. a changing tool tgwards a developmental 


approach to the heeds of the younger /chila. 
3 at Ser -_ 


. There is a pressing need to/ davelop staff with 
specialized Bitlis to dierent ‘fos multiply and severely 
‘handicapped youngsters such as [the deaf-blind, severely 
emotionally disturbed, the heating handicapped, and the 
learning dimaiind child with above average intelligence.. 


The non-English speaking child with one or more of ‘these 


other deficits must jstruggle under a double handicap. 


& @ 
Lack of coordinated community planning. is another 


factor adversely affecting the helping process. Progress 


ent in state-mandated administrative 
, 


beginning to emerge. However, before 


v0 


in that area is evi 


procedures which ar 

community planning | 

programs for young» ildren pune become a reality. In 

‘addition, the si ac ae 8 vee also wet aware of resources 
g 


withih the schools. Both community encies and schools 
have tended to pérceiive an) innovative helping plan as a 
; Ps : 
threat to their power structure. Development of trust, 
| 


hopefully, is under way through eee public relations 
work. Pilot and demonstration programs requiring coopera~- 
tion have — esta lished in any) conmgnitios ina number 


18 


of states. 


12 : t 


an begin, school recognition of community 
a] 


a: 


: : 
Administrative Priorities 


Hee : : 
We see a need to provide a comprehensive screening 
% 


mechanism to identify children-with special needs. We 
are dealing a with a wide eas of needs «beginning 
\ , 


with the need for parent training and support, preventave 


intesvention- and remedial programming. , 


“We recognize the importance of establishing a system 
‘in each community or school whereby early iduntl ¥iestions 
of handicapped children is made seuitabia, Specifically 
those’ professionals who are needed to maintain such a: 
program are pediatricians, neurologists, orthopedists, 
psychiatrists, social workers, learning disabilities 
specialists, psychologists, and speech and language 
specialists. When appropriate, child development or 


other experts should be consulted. 


ae 


‘ 


“The social worker eg ee to the identification 
process in the following ways: ; . 
aie Coordinating and facititating ,the team process. 


2% ‘Reaching out and Seeetey ees a rélationship with 
_the family. 


- 


OR ; 
3. Assisting the fandlty in understanding and accepting 
their.child's special needs by helping them to: 
Overcome obstacles such as guilt, frustration, féar 
of the unknown, fear of embarrassment, etc. : 


a 


19 


13 


= 
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vi. 


-4. Providing a social and developmental history.to be 


exist. , , 


5 . . ‘ 
used as a diagnostic tool. 


5. Interpreting findings and erouLaans feedback to 
both iio and team members. 


Systematic follow-up is vital. Periodic re-eval- . 


uation and programming - should remain with fone ‘initial. 


‘team ‘until another agent-or agency assumes that respon- 


Sibility. For example, in Staten Island, New York, 


two children's Developmental Centers ‘currently evaluate 


pre-schoolers, offer the necessary help to parents and 


children, and maintain the cases in their agencies until 

the children become of:school age. MThereupon,the 

children are referred to the New York City Board of 

Bducktion's Evaluation and Placement Unit for further 

study and determination of special school placement, pip | 
indicated. 


Proposals and Strategies 


\ 
We feel there is a great need for parental involve- 
ment with school staff in‘the total process of referral, 


assessment and program planning. The degree to which 


parents are to be involved may need to be decided and 


ry 


implemented through legislation; otherwise it may not 


Vil. 


We believe every child will grow and learn if expect- 
ancies are carefully matched with the child's abilities 
and preparedness. * No longer can the mental health prof- 
ession or a school staff service a oe on its aunt 
Community aegeptancay involvement, na cooperation are 
key factors in gaining a hota. commitment#¢in behalf ‘of, 


children. 


An early determination must be made by school systems 
and community agencies as to the human, physical, and 
monetary resources required to cooperatively serve young 

; 


children. It is clear that a permarfent system of funding 


‘must be created to be directed toward ‘the special needs 


S. 
ty — 


of children. 


os « 


Because of van ie abilities of local communities and 
school districts’ to support these programs, state and 
federal fund's met be appropriated initially and continued 


in many states on a long range basis. 


Summary of Factors. 


se following is a summary of factors perceived by 
S¢hool qoute workers to ensure an eieccaiee educational 
experience though early identification, assessment, And 


remediation for young children with special needs. 


zi 
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Community leadership in identifying needs and planning 
of programs to meet the needs of very young handi- 
capped children. 


ca 


Availability of state funding, preferably federal or 
state on a long range basis. 


exists cooperating working relations and under- 
standing among communityagencies, including public 
schools. dealing with A iii a children. 


Development of a welt, trained staff with an appropriate 
staffing pattern. . 


Adequate physical plan, equipment and materials. 


Early and eonerhulng parent ‘involvement, particularly 
with the non-English speaking parents. 


Standardizing the team \approach and various steps” in 
evaluation, re-evaluatibn, prescription, and instru- 
ction of very ‘young children. 


. Availability of specialists and consultants from medical, 
educational, and social work agencies. to assist staff. 
Development of infant identification programs initiated 
by hospitals in local districts with referrals to 
community agencies which would follow the child's growth 
and development from”birth. This type of program ; 
would ensure early identification at the preventive 
level and provide a continuum of community services 

with planned transition from one program to another 

‘as the child develops... 


ni 6 « 


SN caeneecie and dissemination of information pertaining 
to the field of early childhood. 
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IDENTIFICATION AND ASSESSMENT OF THE SPECIAL NEEDS 
OF STUDENTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Sa oC 


_ 


| . ’ 
1S 
There is no consensus among educators, social workers and Wfher 
’ Bi, 4 
personnel in public schools about the definition of special needs of pupils, 
or about whose responsibility it is to assess these needs. It isp esis 
premise ,of this paper that since education is a ‘Responsibility tna is shared 


wy the school, home and eenuntey, a cooperative effort is essential | in the 


agsessment of pupil .needs. 


It is the second basic premise of this paper that the role of social 
workers in schools is particularly suited to facilitating the assessment of 
needs and planning change. As facilitator, the social worker assumes the 
, ‘responsibility for creating the structure and climate necessary to involve 


max imam feasible participation of other key persons in this process. 
: ; " 
VALUES , by 


Before needs can be assessed, it is important to make explicit the 


values and clarify the goals on the basis of which this assessment is made. 


Social workers in-schools contribute a perspective which values the 
development of the whole child. This includes physical, emotional and 
social growth as well as intellectual development. It presumes that academic 
and creative achievement cannot be.separated from the quality of a child's 
interpersonal relationships with significant adults and peers in his 
environment. The most recent research en intellectual functioning has confirmed 

"ad 
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the experience of educators and social workers alike that socialization 
practices have a direct impact on children's inewleoial potential as well 
as creative waitaustece. ‘Thus, the educational system had" primary f 
responsibility for creating a climate within schools which supports the ; a 
development of the whole child. | 


If schools are to carry out their total semedigtens wer are marae Ls, 
assess the sum total of a pupil's educational needs in the home and the 
community as well as in schools. They need to be advocates for” the rights 
at each child to have basic, environmental ee necessary for each : ‘ 

individual's full development in a socially adaptive role. Major Studies have 
shown that when conflict exists between the goals of home and school, the : 
best school programs fail to achieve their iad 

| \ z 


SOCIAL WORK ROLE IN NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


The social worker in schools as a facilitator for assessment coordinates \ 
what information is to be gathered for a camprehensive and effective evaluation 


of a given school situation. 


Existing structures within schools may be utilized, or when necessary, 
the social worker assists in establishing ad hoc and permanent structures to 
involve other key persons in the assessment’ process. ‘ 


f 


a 


The development of a climate in the school, in which open communication 
, between different levels:of personnel is possible, is another factor essential 
to the valid assessment of needs. | 
. Zo 
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‘While the administrator is the person with ultimate rispcnetetiity for 
determining the quality of the school environment, the social worker 
,has specific professional knowledge, skills and values which can 
faeilitate the open canmunication and shared problem solving Haeie to 
van optimum learning environment, | | | 
It is equally’ important to provide for ‘sone Laing feedback and 
evaluation as essential elements of a comprehensive assessment if schools 
are to continue to’ adapt to changing eae and conditions. 


p 
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== OF ASSESSMENT 


% is suggested Hadi: a comprehensive assessment of the special 
needs Q pupils should identify the strengths as well as the weaknesses 
of a pupil's learning.situation. ‘This should be done in each of three 

‘ areas: . | 
1. the individual, child's physical, emotional, social and intell- 


ectual development 


2. “conditions in schocls (policies, practices, expectations, 
opportunities and resources) which affect pupil's’ learning 
and development including the quality of communication isin 
home and school 
3. conditions in the community fsqiichattone, opportunities and 


resources), which affect education 


CONDITIONS IN SCHOOLS 


4, 
Me 


In view of the constraints of time, under which this paper was written, 


the remainder is focused on an analysis of the conditions in schools which 


should be assessed in determining the Special needs of pupils. This, in no 


wry 
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way, should be construed as a denial of the, importance of the other two 
fectinies previously mentioned, the needs of individual pupils dnd the 
conditions in the comunity, which are ‘important in making a total assess- 
Ment. However, it seems most appropriate to be concerned with the area of i 
woniileins in schools since social workers have more direct impact here and | \ 
as there is a need to clarify their role in this area. 
ae. Fs \¢ 


,2k 18 aIPOER AU to strive for same professional consensus concerning 


»® 


those guitelinga which can be used in a systematic way to identify conditions 
PY schools’ which affect shidantet functioning. We need to begin by. delinenting 


those factorg in ‘schools which support learning as well as those which handi- 
p - \ ; va @ - 
cap learning. 
4 ; ; 
The following four factors have been identified as critical areas for 


$ 


assessmerit : 1 » % | 
l. Pupil role » 


2. Parent role . \ | 
2 Staff role . 

4. Administrative role F 
ee oe \ \ 

We are concerned with roles because we that the way in which persons 


interact in schools affects _the way and bi extent to which sierie are able 
to lear. Poles, are defined as antiene and expectations of persons in specific 


positions in the school situation. 


“= 


\ 


y 
The pups role in schools is concerned with those attributes that 


are shared by all pupils or by groups of pupils that comprise 'the ‘ae ¥ 
population. These qualities must be distinguished from the unique traits 


of individual pupils. 


The eee factors have been aa a as four significant aspects 
of the pupil role which have to be assessed ' in determining needs of students: 


{ 
1. Cultural characteristics: specific ethnic backgrounds, socio-economic 
ea re ae 


differences, religious or political affiliations shared by groups of 


. ~ 
students which affect attitudes toward learning. 


2. Quality of interaction: among groups of students as well as between 
students, staff and administration: cooperation and support or 
Strains and conflicts between different groups: are forces that milis 


« 


tate for or against learning. 


3. Teacher expectations: a significant body of research has shown that 
there is a direct relationship between student per formance and 


ts 


teacher expectations. 


4. Opportunities for students to participate in decision making: Studies ; 


have shown that at appropriate levels, student involvement in plann- 


ing and evaluation of programs directly affects motivation and 
/ 
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3 
and commitment to learning. 


PARENT ROLE 

The following factors have been identified as significant aspects of 

‘the parent role which have to be assessed in determining the needs of students: | 
poo : : 2 

1. Cultural characteristics: the impact of specific ethnic backgrounds, 

socio-economic differences, religious or political affiliations on 


school“home relations: studies have shown that these characteristics 


affect the values and attitudes which students bring to school. =f’ 


When these are supportive of school goals, pro§rams are more effec- 
tive; when there is confli¢t or competition between home and school, 
| . 4 

‘ expectations, learning is tnhibited. ms 


2. Quality of on among groups of parents, as well as among 
parents, staff, sateen or other pupils: discrimination, ; 
conflict or tension among groups of parents and others in and out of 
school have a negative impact on the learning situation. Cooperation 
eg support have. positive effects. Parents need to be involved to 
the extent that they can contribute their skills and their unique 

knowledge of their children to the development of school programs. 
Yet, careful clarifloation of roles is necessary to prevent inter- 


ference with the achieverent of Somme, educational objective. 
? / 


f 


3. Parent involvement in decision making: the extent to which parents 
are involved in assessing needs and are given the opportunity to 
* 
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participate in making decisions about planning, implementing and 


evaluating school programs enhance commitment and minimize resistance 


to changes in programs. Parents and special interest groups who act 
as advocates for children's needs can develop support eee for 


school programs in the community. 
STAFF ROLES . ’ 


$ The following areas have been identified as important aspects of the 


staff role that need to be assessed in determing needs of students: 


1. Statf relationships 
a) Peer faculty relations: Do teachers share ideas, materials and 
concerns? What is the impact of formal teacher organizations on 
( teaching practices and on pupil teacher relationships? Are there 
alliances among staff that support teacher efforts? Are there 


cliques that inhibit cooperation? 


b) Relations between regular classroom teachers and special service 
personnel: Do they function as a team or do they operate 
a independently? Are services integrated? Do they respond. és the 
needs of. the whole child? 


f 


c) Relations between professional and non-professional staff: What 
¥ are the Felations among aides, para-professional, clerical and 
custodial staff? Do the different levels of Yervices in the 


school building support each other, act independently, compete or 
30 
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a 
conflict with one another? 


2. Teacher-parent relationships: Are there regular procedures for 


communicating with parents? Is contact crisis oriented? Are there 


opportunities for recognizing pupil strengths as well as weaknesses? 


ae Stafé inamarenk in decision making: Does staff participate in 
asseasing needs and planning and implementing policies and practices? 
Is staff involved in feedback and evaluation of ‘pxoovane? 
ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE 
! 
No one's role is more crucial in the school:than that of the principal. 
It is his style that sets the tone for the school. More than any other person, 
he is responsible for the climate and quality of communication among staff, 7 
parents, students, and others. He has the power to share decision making or 
to dictate policy and practices. Little change is possible without his 
sanction. However, as schools have became larger organizations requiring 
adaptation to changing populations, principals themselves have recognized 
that not Only students and families need to change, but also the conditions 
in the school's policies and practices. In addition, the administrator's 
oe relationships with staff, parents &nd students may Reed ‘to change if 
they are to meet the needs of different pupil populations. Different groups 
May respond more readily to a more informal style, encouraged by "drop-in" 
facilities. Parents may a bo baby sitting services and EERIE ROEEORA) in 
order 40 participate in school programs. siamuaimas will need help in’ 


identifying the seid eie needs of specific groups. 
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Aspects of the administrative role which need to be assessed in terms of 
their effect upon children's learning are complimentary to the issues which .~ 


ba 


have already been discussed, and can be identified as follows: _ a 

. é 

1. Administrative style: a cooperative rather than a hierarchical 
style encourages involvement of staff, parents and students in 


assessing needs as well as planning and evaluating programs. 


2. Quality of communication: administration, staff, parents and students 
need to have open channel's of communication in ordér to aevelee the 
potential of all persons in the school situation. | 
: ; . | 

3. Decision making: a prangipal S willingness to listen un, share 
decisior? making helps mobilize, resources for change and reduces 


resistance to change. 


Up to this point, we have focused primarily on what needs to be assessed. 


i There remains for consideration the methods and techniques of assessment as 


well as the mechanisms or structures through which assessments are made and 
rs / 
the resources necessary to implement programs. Within the limitations of 


this paper, we can only suggest alternate methods, structures and resources 
. o + 
for assessment. © 


METHODS OF ASSESSMENT 

Methods of assessment familiar to the school social worker include: 
aaa ie observation, LVASIS small group discussions, large group meetings, 
consultation, collaboration and employment of newer techniques such as, valbes 
| 21 32 ey 3 
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clarification, classroom meetings, role playing and feedback. 
MECHANISMS OF . ASSESSMENT 


The structure through which assessments become possible may be set up 
initially on an ad hoc basis to involve all key persons fentlioned previously. 
When age exist or prove to be workable, they should be made permanent to ais 
for the continuing feedback and evaluation which make on-going adaptation a 


change possible. . 


Four basic elements of a comprehensive structure for assessment of needs 


in schools as well as for further planning are suggested as follows: 


1. Interdisciplinary team: work groups of interdisciplinary staff in 
_ schools to identify needs and plan programs. 
2. Parent linkage groups: parent staff committees, groupe or organiza- 
tions through which parents are involved in assessing needs. 
3. Classroom meetings: meeting with teachers and students to involve 


both in needs assessment and program planning. 


4. Staff development programs: different levels of staff may need to 
; develop new skills necessary to changing functions. — «" 


% 


MONETARY RESOURCES — 


Before ity is possible to consider what additional funds are i to 
Sa cea programs, it is SSeentie to set aside time to reortier priorities . 


and develop new skills; in assessing eee within schools and the community. 
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While it is unrealistic to assume that more effective programs ean he \ 
achieved without appropriate funds, it is possible that if priorities are 
‘reset, and other persons'in the system can be trained to develop ee 
helping individual students, costs will not be out of proportion to dy c 


expenditures and outcomes will be more effective. f 


CONCLUSION a 
‘ 
It is the conviction of the writers of this paper that. an on-going 
reassessment of needs is essential to the planning and implementation of all 
programs if schools’are to continue to adapt to the varying needs of students 


in a changing society. 


The objectives of this paper were two-fold. First was to identify three 
areas of functioning in which needs have to be assessed if the goal of a 
comprehensive assessment of the special needs of students in public schools 
is to be achieved: 

; 1) the individual child's personal development | . 

2) conditions in schools including the interaction between school and homes 

3) conditions ‘in the community including the interaction between school 


and community group resources . 


The second objective was to examine more es See the impact of four 
roles that affect conditions in schools: | . 
/ 1) The pupil role 
2) The staff role 


3) The parent role 


ce 


4) The administrative role . 3 
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This paper is in no way intended to be an all inclusive or definitive 
* 
statement.’ Hopefully, it serves as an additional step in identifying those * 
areas which need to be Considered in making a comprehensive assessment of the 


needs of pupils and clarifying some of the major factors which should be 


examined. 
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WORK SERVICE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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A discussion of the process whereby school 
social workers assist school administrators 
to develop priorities and strategies for 
improved delivery of educational services. 
Among the priorities identified are -the 
following: working toward humanizing 
schools, improving service delivery, and 
providing for objective evaluation of 
social work services. 
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ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES AND STRATEGIES FOR pre 
SOCIAL WORK SERVICE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS wet 
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School social workers can no longer work ‘exclusively on 


an individual basis with a limited number of students. Instead, 


Hs 


they have had to develop other techniqué@ and ways of woking 


in order to meet the increasing demand f their services 
Ya 


and to have some impact on the causative factgrs of school 


dysfunction. . ny) gt 
School social work: has often been viewed as a ‘nebulous 
_ profession requiring skills eked have been largely unspecified 
and using methods which have not been fully articulated. Evalua- 
tion of pare yen was done either in statistical terms - number of 
referrals, interviews, home visits, contacts with teachers, etc., 
or through:subjective judgements as to whether students were 
"cured" or "adjusted" by the social worker. Establishing 
priorities provides a more specific basis for evaluating the 
effectiveness of school social work practice. This, in turn, 
should lead to increased accountability. 
’ 

’ The task of this group was to discuss and conceptualize 
the process whereby school social workers negotiate with school 
administrators to formulate priorities and to develop strategies 
foe Enolenentatien: After examining a variety of concerns and 
possible approaches, a procese evolved including the following 


steps: : rte 


1. Developing a statement of school social work philosophy 
38 
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2. Defining the role of the school sdcial worker 
3. Identifying gaps in role perception 
4. Formulating-goals for school social work 
a. listing multiple possible goals 
b. synthesizing these goals 
c. identifying major goals 
3% SEEING evilenievaa 
6. Creating strategies to.implement priorities 
As school social workers we need to be as explicit as 
possible about our philosophy. Do we feel that all individuals 
(students, parents, + ener es social workers, administrators) 
have a right to self-determination - to make informed choices 
based on alternatives? Do we believe in the worth of each. 
individual,’ and do we accept people as they are? What are our 
own values, and how do these affect our functioning as eoiad 
workers? Is the purpose of school social work to facilitate 
learniwa; to provide therapy, to adjust the school to the 
ehild, to adjust the child to the school? Do we believe in 
shared decision-making at all levels? Are evaluation and 
accountability an integral part of school social ‘work? 
Although we came from various geographic lacaedane and 
have had various historical and legislative definitions of our 
pare: our group attempted, through a process of brainrstorming, 


% 
to find elements of philosophy common to all of us. Basic to 


aociat work philosophy is an acceptance of individuals as they 
‘are, eauaiees of aes; culture, intellectual ability, physical 
Or emotional handicaps. Recognizing that We a]l have our own 
values, school social workers attempt to understand and interpret 
the conflicting .values present in ang, Hee Cen We endeavor to 
help the system (individual, groyf or organization) Serine 
choices appropriate to the situation, When a child is in 
trouble, one has to deal with the environment as well as with 
the child. Honest and open communication is essential, though 


often in conflict with values of confidentiality requiring 


selective sharing of information. . 


. 


School social workers do not offer Sonia for solving 
problems but recognize the value of the process necessary for 
growth and change to occur. Such an experience results in 
developing and internalizing skills which can then be applied 
repeatedly ie Riactes problem-solving situations. 

School social workers believe in shared decision making on 
various levels. This includes all those (administrators, staff, 
students, and parents) who will be affected by decisions made 
in the following naka alternative educational planning, 
curriculum Beye lonnent, mainstreaming, grading, and tracking. 
School social workers believe that schools should provide a 
nurturing environment, where children like to be and where 
teachers like to teach. Therefore, educational planning 


° - 


should include affective ,as well as cognitive considerations. 
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THE /ROLE OF THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 


« 


hint © 
There is great variatiorf in. school social workers’ . 
‘ P * 
expectations in regard to their roles. However, our group 


was able to achieve’ consensus about major areas. Primary among 
. , 


these is that of child: advocate - to help the child develop and 
vse wiasaecial, emotional, and intellectual’ reséurces. In 


order to accomplish this, the school social worker expects to 
; : ee &, 
_ draw ona variety of roles and resources, according to the‘ 


\ 


particular needs of individual children. The school gocial 


t 


worker idéhtifies factors supportive or detrimental to the 


s 


child's development. This requires diagnosis and evaluation 


of the total situation: child, school, home and community, 


. 


and involvement @f all individuals and systems affecting the 
child. In helping parents, the social worker may assume the 


role of advocate, counselor, and interpreter of the child's 


needs and of the school's policies and beliefs. Often, help 


‘is offered to school personnel by interpreting the dynamic 
“ v y ‘ i ‘ 5 

intérrelationship between emotions and learning, through , 

tw \ 
consultation }with teachers individually and through inservice 


we, 


training. : as ™ 
The school social worker expects to be part @f a team 
; ; ‘ ‘ \ ar 
working in the child's behalf, a teg@m that includes adminis- 


trators, teachers, tepresentatives from® pupil ersonnel , ad 
: Dany 

services and parents. Beyond this, there is contribution 

to be made of the knowledge of community resources, appropriate 


/ 
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referrals, and help in the development of those resources 


that are lacking. When a need for change is identified, the 


school social worker contributes to policy change and the 


development of alternative education as an innovator in 
developing programs to meet both general and spé@cific needs. 
This is especially important in providing programs for handi- 
capped children. . 5. t / 
GAPS IN ROLE PERCEPTION 

Gaps in role nendeoniah have a variety of origins. Some- 
times the educator's view is that the primary role of the 
social worker is, to "make" parents, students, or teachers alter 
their behavior iw Resnieg with: administrative standards. 
Often the administrator's definition is unrealistic both in 
terms of volume of work and achievable goals. There is wide 
variation on the part of both administrators gnd school social 
workers in the acceptance- of social work input regarding policy- 
planning and decision-making. However, there are opportunities 
to utilize know-how, to work behind the scenes to effect change 
by understanding power systems and by using human relations 


skills. There aré gaps in the field of social work itself 


( 
as exemplified in the differences within a school social work 


department in terms of skills, commitment, competence, philosophy, 


and readiness for needed change. 


FORMULATING, SYNTHESIZING AND IDENTIFYING MAJOR GOALS 


Because the school reflects the community's standards and 
yf 


attitudes, the goals of education are endless. There are, 
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however, central themes to which educators address themselves. 
Many of these are in congruence with social work philosophy 
and ones been sanctioned by both educators and school social 
workers. ; a 
As our group began listing goals of social work practice 


. 


in the schools, it became clear that setting priorities would 


be essential to our task. “It would have been unmanageable to 

attempt to articulate strategies for all the seh gaits 

Some of the many goals suggested were: : 
-Prevention as well as remediation 


( 
-Children valuing themselves and others . 


y 

-Developing more effective discipline ee 

-Teaching "parenting" skills 

-Teaching Students, parents, and teachers how to negotiate 
systems , | 

-Maintaining effective communication between child, saletne 

, and school ‘ 

-Having those affected involved in decision-making 

-Helping schools become more relevant 

-Offering leadership in in-service training 

-Innovating change 

-Improving delivery of service to handicapped <hildren 


-Expanding team delivery of service 


-Evaluating quality of service 


~ 


PRIORITIES 
These goals ries etred and three priorities were 
identified: . 

1. Our first priority should be working toward humanizing 
tae, Schools serve children, and educators should 
be obliged to estpblish a comfortable, flexible 
environment which will stimulate imaginative and 
creative iene hers 

2. Our second priority is improving our delivery of 
social work service through explicating our role 
definition, and through deepening our skills through 


in-service i bac reading, and continuing education. 


w& 


3. It is increasingly necessary for school social work to 
| validate its service, to demonstrate its effective- 
ness, and to justify its presence in hie school through 
objective evaluation. . - ; - S 
HUMANIZING THE SCHOOL 
The humanizing of schools is a priority since it touches 
all the other areas of learning and affects the very existence 
of the child within the school and in the wider community. The | 
aim of a humanized school is to create an atmosphere. where 
both children and teachers feel contoptatle and where learning 
how to learn is infused in the curricujum. This concept is basic 
to social work philosophy in that iv values each individual 


and furthers each person's capacity for self-actualization. 


ae . Ad 


Inga humanized school,children and staff are taught to value 
gfemselves and others. Such an atmosphere makes learning 
valuable: both in the present and for the future. It emphasizes 
the relevancy of what is being taught. The school social 
worker in such a setting is a vital partner in teaching skills 
for vegotiating with the system. Pronéting shared decision 
making is a key part of humanizing the school. bniess people 
feel that they have a role in controlling their lives, their 
belief in and support of a system wit ndt be realized. 

One step toward achieving humanization of the school is 
an examination of the school's discipline procedures. "Disci- 
pline" can be defined as a process whereby children can learn 
inner controls in a supportive climate. Such a system provid 
a, framework of predictable and. reasonable consequences through 
which children can function alone and in groups. An examina- 
tion of present discipline procedures too often reveals the 
following: self-fulfilling prophesy of failure for a core 
group of students; punishment which is externally imposed, 
capricious, spices .: exeouelye, and non-differentiated; 
and misbehavior which is reinforced through ridicule and/or 
excessive attention. The most visible child is often the most 
frequently disciplined, thus making him even more visible. 
Among the problems'in implementing effective disciplinary 


procedures. are large classroom size, inconsistency in carrying 


out procedures, unilateral decision-making, and community 


Ad 
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attitudes. 
Another key to achieving the goal of a humanized school 
is in the area of communication defined as containing the 
elements of mutual trust, freedom to verbalize, ability to understand 
feelings, objective listening skills, and objectivity in - 
dealing with issues rather than personalities. Present practice 
in many schools can be described as emotional, reactive, 
and highly selective regarding information shared. Fortunately, 
there are increasing instances of trust, and more attention 
is being paid to the need for shared communication which employs 
consciously applied skills. Negative factors affecting 
communication include inconsistently applied policies of con- _ 
fidentiality, lack of accessibility of team members for dis- , 
cussion and elanning, lack of trust, lack of skill in 
communicating, and lack of acceptance of the parents’ and 
children's "right to know". 
Self-esteem, self-acceptance, and regard for others are 
essential components for achieving a healthy school environ- 
ment. Present practice too often indicates a climate of 


4 
) 
which further ¢Classifies students as successes or failures. 


bias, one in which academic performance is equated with morality 


The educational setting should teach skills aimed at helping 
the individual to develop his own values. Factors which 
negatively affect the development of self-esteem are the 


attitudes of adults and peers, difficulty of articulating 
AG 
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and discussing values, and a lack of consensus on values. 
IMPROVING SERVICE DELIVERY 

The more effective delivery of school social work services , 
is sapehae priority. It is essential that school social workers 
define and demonstrate their own role and competencies. 
FE~phasis on prevention as well as remediation, an expanded 
concept of team decision-making, and a definition of skills 
inighe £6 social workers will expedite efficient delivery of 
school social work services. As gaps in perceptions of school 


& 


social work are examined and brought to consensus, on-going 
f 


This will allow for innovative and responsive service delivery’. 


~ work with administrators and teachers will be facilitated. 


EVALUATION OF SOCIAL WORK SERVICES 

Our third priority is the development of better methods of 
evaluating the quality of services ‘performed by school social 
workers. Assessment of services which are geared primarily 
' to affective issues is difficult but not errr rs Some 
instruments of measurement have fects developed, but the need 
for further work in this area is indicated. Interpretation 
of priorities and goals ‘to those in the system who share in 
the team process can be of great value. Explicit, weitten 
behavioral objectives developed.by school social work depart- 
ments and by individual sila workers provide a basis for 


further evaluation. This process tells whether and to what 


extent achievement of objectives have been realized. This is 
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a new and difficult area for many social workers, but it is 
essential that we demonstrate our accountability not just to 
ourselves but to school administrators, co-workers in the 
educational system, and to the community at large. 

‘ 
STRATEGIES 

In discussing how to implement and achieve priorities, 
we again were aware that pro¢éss was more important than 
specific techniques or methods. Our priorities must dove- 
tail with those of the school and be acceptable to adminis- 
tration and staff. Trust and open communication are essential 
elements. Social workers must draw upon their understanding 
of the school as ja social system, identify and assess accur- 
ately-the power structure, the decisionmaking precens: and the 
sources and strength of Support. Social workers must decide 
h¢@w to approach these sub-systems, and how to i ate coali-, 
tions to further their objectives. Options need to be kept 
open at tll times and, if and* when initial intervention 
strategies for change are rejected, they must be re-evaluated 
and new strategies devised. a? 

School social workers must constantly assess and utilize 
the strengths of the school system. Thus, as they seek to 
pursue a particular objective, groundwork must be laid over a 
period of time. During the orientation stage, social workers 
will ask questions of administrators and other professional 


staff, thereby beginning to engage their interest. They will 
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collect and utilize data’ relative to current concerns and 


‘ 


will share that information with co-workers to enlist their 


f 


support. Sig 


School social workers must take the initiative for 
defining their goals in measureable terms and ribet with admin- 
istrators to establish their performance objectives and to 
gai eir advice and acceptance. When the school social 
worker's goals can facilitate the achievement of adminis- 
trator's goals, there is a likelihood of acceptance and support. 
During this developmental state, workers will sieG. Be 
delineating the methods for achieving these goals, the measures 
to be used to evaluate progress, the possible constraints, 
and the projected needs for assistance. 

An important strategy for achieving a goal as global as 
humanizing the school is to break this down into specific, 
manageable sub-goals. Success in one small area provides ( 
encouragement and enhances the-possibility of success in 
dealing with larger, mor@ difficult problems. 

SUMMARY AND: CONCLUSIONS : 

The tack of our group was to discuss and conceptualize ---~ 
the process whereby school social workers negotiate with school, 


% * 


administrators to formulate priorities and create strategies 


in order t6@ bring about changes in the school setting. This “ 
process reflects the values of the writers, presenting a 
philosophy, describing present practice, postulating the ways 


® . 
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administrators perceive the school social work. role and the way 
that role is- perceived by school social workers. The process 


also included formulating and synthesizing goals, setting 


‘ priorities, and finally, creating strategies to facilitate 
inphenentatder of these goals. Conceptualizing the process 
is an.arduous exercise, but experiencing the process allows 
one to both approx imate successful completion of the task and 
to expand cognitive capabilities. The setting of priorities 
should be a conscious dynamic process which is an integral 


part of the school social work role. 
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SOCIAL WORK FUNCTION IN THE MAINE TEENS OF 
HANDICAPPED’ CHILDREN 


, 


-A discussion of three methods of 
implementing the mainstreaming 
concept: prevention, sustaining. 
and returning. In addition, three 
goals for service are described: 
maximum utilization of social 
systems, parent involvement, and 
adequate support services. 
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_ SOCIAL WORK FUNCTION IN THE MAINSTREAMING OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN — 


INTRODUCTION 

This paper was webkton in three parts. Part I presents an overview of 
the role of the school social worker, with particular emphasis on the 
action concepts: prevention, sustaining and retuming. Part II states 
the three major goals of the school social worker in the field and Part. Il 
mkvinee proposed strategies to achieve these goals. 


PART I. 

Bes = ‘ 
« In order to adarens this topic area adequately, we must first establish 
“a frame of reference from which we will review the activities and involvements 
of School Social Workers. We feel that mainstreaming is a means to achieve 
the integration of handicapped students in qur society. Specifically it 
involves providing educational services to qhildren in an environment closest 
to the regular classroom, while still providing for each Student's individual 
and special wee, Any child who requires special assistance to achieve 
his/her optimum potential because of an emotional, social academic, or 


physiological condition shall be considered a handicapped child. 


For School Social Workers, then, there is a committment to assist in 
achieving the most appropriate placement of handicapped children in the 
educational system. The vehicle — achieving this is the provision of 
pieniate Support systems. School Social Workers are involved both by 
providing direct services and by assisting in the aati of other services. 

| 52 & bs 
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We as School Social Workers, see ener ane: 
wah 


within the context of three action concepts: p: on, sustaining 


a. 
and returning. In discussing sustaining and returning, the concept of 


levels will. be used. 


"Levels" refers to the existence of a variety of placement situations - 
Fi students. Each level represents a setting which is increasingly ¥ 
removed from the mainstream or regular classroom placement. The following 
isa listing of the-various placement alternatives arranged on a continum 


of educational services: 
Mainstream - Regular School Setting, Program and Schedule . 


(Level I) Regular School Setting/Resource Roam Program/Supplemental 
Instruction: 


(Level II) Regular School Setting/Spécial Class 
(Level III) Special Class Program 


(Level IV) Special Day School 


(Level V) Special Resident School 
(Level VI). Hospital ~ 
> 
4 4 
PREVENTION 
bis ; 
\ 


The School Social Worker is keenly aware of, and concerned about, the 
need for the provision of preventive and early: identification programs and 
Services fot children with handicapping conditions. In our view, we have 
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tnique skills and abilities that. are required in the delivery of such 
services, and therefore, School Social Workers should be involved in the 
numerous programs and processes that are directed toward the prevention 


and early identification of children with special needs. _ ; ” 


Where a special needs condition already exists, the School Social 
worker’ plays a key role in thes process of early identification. The oid 
child must be viewed and dita his/her total environment. By virtue of — 
their training the School Social Worker is actively involved inthis __ | 
process. The identification process is not done quickly or easily. Most 
often it involves a multitude of variables and conditions, activities and 
neHana, School Social Workers can play an important part in helping 
~ to coordinate these services, and assisting parents and children Regotiate 


the. "identification system". - 


Starting from birth and throughout the pre-school years, the School 
Social Worker should be involved in preventive activities and operations 
such as improving parent-child relationships, assuring adequate nutrition, 
‘preventing home accidents, and educating parents abeue their children's 
growth and learning. The programs may take the form of parent education 
groups , ‘model ing devonétvations, or role playing. ‘ School Social Workers 
should be involved in the process of preventing the development of handi- 
capping conditions. 

We must also keep in mind that when the child enters school, the need 
for prevention and early identification df possible handicapping conditions 
continues. The nee for Schéol Social Work Jeseleemeae continues into the | 
; 54 , 
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> <é, ) ‘ ; one a ee 
<a “echool ' setting. Though some of the forms of involvement may welf be as! i, 


\ 
4 e 
a 


‘ a 
« ‘previously discussed in relation, to the pre-school years; there are others Fi ; 


Ge 
that, warrant note in tHis phase. School Social Workers should iparticipaté  . 
» v a with Other ‘educational personnel and parents on curriculum committees , 5 _ 
: ; palliey whicing committees, and other advisory groups to assure optimum‘) 

"| mental health practices. _ + a | 


ae J * 


, STAINING: . : , ; re : . 
: xh Depending upon the practice in the given State or commnity, a review a 
body studies the medical, clinical ‘and other data assenbled on’a given 
child, and makes a determination of eligibility for special educational 
a serdianis This rene body may be a Committee on the Handicapped, Clinical Moe 


Review Board,” Child Study Team, etc., But its fiinctioning is very similar. 
* \ . ; * 


. . After a’ Schdol Social Rarkey has obtained a detailed social me and 
asgisted.in the compi lat:ion of data, it may then be another worker or 3 

‘superVisor who will actually sit on ‘the review body.‘ That person will 
dssist the body by providing information én secio-enot ional factors whictf 

{- are important in making a determination Ye the wer 4 placetent for a child é, 

| ata given time.’ This placement would necessarily be tailored to the child's ~ 

needa at the moment, and would, provide for ‘ Situation which would be wicteee ‘ 

to the regular classroom placement . pe point we wish to stress is that a 


‘Schdol Social Worker should be involved in both compiling the data and in 


sitting on the committee that reviews same. ~~ x 


- : . . ; . . A a { 


- 


f. 


s. . \ 


, | 
In the schol the Paes, Social Worker should work with the teacher ' 


and other support seidal is develop a oy eae al pre- 


scription — each child. Because 6f thé *Schoo} Social Worker's involvement 


with the “family and commmity, she/he can provide invaluable insights into - 
’ ' is ; * , 

the child's total needs. Each team member has a role to play in carrying 

out this prescription, The child's progress in each area would ‘signal the 


a 


need for revision of the prescrifption. 
a : ae 
It is the School Social Worker's role to’ effectively cammunicate the 


child’ $. socio-emot.ional neads to school Seine static, and to sive specific 
suggestions as to how en may best be met... /through Peres contacts, 
professional groups and community action she/he also influences policy | 
and decision making by local and state Boards of Education and legislative 
The parent's of special gilidved. dood Shs quidanas ue “che eehodl aocial: 
Worker in becoming inubiwed in parent groups, a in under'standiihg and 
accepting their child's problems so that time feelings of eee 
and guilt can be lessened. They are thus freed to move in positive ways 
to recognize and build on the strengths of their children through our 
With other parents, there should be an ongoing program directed towards 
understanding the variety of needs - of the handicapped child, and the 
importance of providing educational opportunities for them. whenever 
possible, meaningful interaction between these two groups of parents should 


\ 
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. “ ‘ ef 
be‘ encouraged. ‘This helps both the parent and the child to learn to _ 
accept human differences. | ‘ | 

Implied throughout these eee roles ‘is the ‘Important concept. 
Shak the entire process is child-oriented. Whenever possible, the spécial 
needs students should be involved in the decisions made on his behalf. In 
waieiad: the other students must be helped to understand, and then’ accept 


th se special needs students with support from the School Social Worker. 


"RETURNING: 


i] 


The School Social Worker is present to assist in eee possible 
alternatives, and to advocate a placement for /the child that 4vill be as 


close to the ‘mainstream as possible. 


Within the‘ returming concept, the focus is ou prepaxying for children's 
placement closer to the mainstream. School Social workers shogld be dnvelved 
with both the iota and the "receiving" teachers, and the support staff 
of both facilities ie. order to promote a readiness and willingness to accept ‘» 
returning children. Social workers should be mana in gaining ie aan for the 
philosophy of mainstreaming, the in-service epusaiaetan of regular | classroom - 
teachers, and the passage of legislation that would both suppprt the idea sae 


. 


help finance Ye. . : “ 


_ In working with handicapped children and their parents the Social Worker 


can assist the child and his family to make a good adjustment to the change. 


o7 


a 


, 


‘ 
In working with nonhandicapped students and their families the School 


Social Worker can develop an understanding of handicapping conditions 
and promote an attitude of acceptance. 


_Many factors.are involved in the implementation of a mainstreaming 
concept. We fee) the five major factors which have impact on success or 
failure are: 

1. Attitudes 
2. Legislation and Funding 
3. Resources 
4. Training 


_5. Evaluation and Research 
ATTITUDES 


It is’ recognized that the mainstreaming of tie special needs student 
~ may arouse considerable anxiety stocesy school personnel (administrators, 
teaching faculty, supportive staff), ‘eaanantey residents, parents and 
students. The development of Ronse attitudes by school personnel, Community 
residents, parents and si ciat will help a child to be sustained or returned 
to a more normalized school environment. 

\ 


LEGISLATION and FUNDING 


Legislation and funding are necessary for the implementation and 


og 


S2 


J 


e 


ra ; a 
; ; 
continuation of mainstreaming attempts. It is necessary for the School 
Social Worker to be aware’ of the need for, and availability of funds. 


It is also aes for the School Social Worker to be aware of the ™ 


possible misuse and abuse of funds. 


i 


Today with the strong emphasis on mainstreaming and on reduced 


school budgets, School Social Workers, as advocates for children, Must not ; 
* 


al] w mainstreaming to be employed as an economical rather than a thera- 


peutic method for meeting students' needs. | : 


RESQURCES 
In every school district and aay ee are numerous resources ) 
both humans and material. School Social Workers should assist in maximizing | 


the use of existing resources and in developing new ones. 


RAR a, 


To insure maximum impact on mainstreaming, ongoing training of the 
‘School Social Workers is necessary. In addition, it must be recognized that - 
we should assume some responsibility for developing in-service training 


programs for teachers and other school personnel . 


Professional and scientific evaluation of mainstreaming attempts is 
critical to the expansion and development of the committment. We must 
. assess its strengths and weaknesses to learn what really works and what 
doesn't. What is really needed in order for an attempt to be a success? 
Evaluation may well provide the anawer. It will assist implementation, ee 
in‘many cases provide modification.  —. | a 


wv 
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GOAL I: Maximum utilization of social systems (eduéat ional , | other social 
reosurces, ‘legislative/political), for the benefit bf handicapped 
children. / po 


e, - 
; ‘ | Ss 
Within the educational system we must see that there qn distinct » 
groups: teaches, principals, school district administrators, and school . 
boards. ‘Though’ the school is the most accessable system open to - 
achieving maximum utilization, all grqups are not successfully involved | 
so that the full potential of the total system to help students remains 
untapped. School Social Workers have had some impact with teachers and 
principals, and shoyld continue to work on that level as| well as to expand 
these @fforts with the planners and policy makers. They should work toward 


having the system design and support activities that would allow for ongoing 
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evaluation and prescription for children with special peeds. ‘ 


The goal is to get the entire system to respond in a coordinated 
_ positive way to the needg# of handicapped children. 


With respect to the othe social resource systems we see that due 
__to different priorities there are great variances in the delivery of 
se’vices. In order to deal with these discrepancies we must get into 
the community, and\articulate to the Various agencies the needs of 


handicapped students. 
s 


As ‘far as the legislative/political system is concerned, we must study 
and. learn its structure and complexities. We must learn how to make _ 
maxifum use of it to benefit those children with special needs. Presently, 
many of us aré working with parent and community groups, and this must be 
continued and piconets Schoo] Social Workers should be aware of present . 
legislation in this area, and should work to have these fully implemented. 

In general, we must become more knowledgeable and involved with this system, | 
arid work towards getting it to serve the best interests of these students. 
We caution that merely securing certain diagnostic labels via legislati® 


actions should not be construed as an end in itself. 


GOAL II: ‘Total involvement of parents with the educational system in order 


to implement and facilitate mainstreaming. 
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3 ¢ ‘ ‘ 
Currently School Social Workers are involved in numerous activities ° 


related to this goal. These would include: 


- working with groups of parents 


helping organize parent organizations 


referring parents to outside agencies 


providing service to a family as a group 


- providing parent training (PET, etc.) 


- outreach efforts - . A 


“AS we see the present situation, there is not enough parefft involvement . 


on the broad scale, and if anything, there is a great diversification of 


_effort. A he of —— advocacy must be developed. Parents require 


training and knowledge een to negotiate and have impact on the system. 

School Social Workers shoud be there to assist them. Many school systems 

now see such involvement as necessary and helpful, therefore, administrative 

support is bound to vary depending on the present situation ina given ; 

' school district. Also, we must ee have such involvement legitimized nat 
and sanctioned where it presently does not exist. 


GOAL III: Ensure the success of the mainstreaming effort, adequate support - 


services must be given to children with special needs. 


Present types of school social work service available are: 


- 
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Individual Casework 
ie Group Work a 
Family Group Therapy 
Classroam Observation and Recommendat ions 
Peer Group Counseling 
. Follow-up on Medical Problems 
Utilization of Community Resources 


‘ . Advocacy for Child in His Community 


These services are not available to all children in all districts. 
The problem is that there are not enough personnel to deliver these and 


other support services. 
PART III { 


Now, how do we propose going about achieving the goals we have 
offered? c , 


: & 
GOAL I: To maximize the utilization of social systems (educational, 
other social resources, legislative/politcal) for the benefit of 


handicapped children, we propose the following steps: 


1. Develop legislative frameworks and strive for their . 


* 2. Secure funds. from present and future laws. 
33 Train present personnel to their maximum: potential. 


f 


4. Provide training programs in Schdol Social Work, colleges 


and universities. 


GOAL II: To accomplish more parent involvement we propose the following 


steps: 
b 


1. More in-service training regarding parents' rights and due 
process. 

4, fete it peimentie ened atnindkentinre, 

3. Form "Study Groups" to research models to effective parent 
partieipation and disseminate this information to the systems 


involved. 


. GOAL III: ‘To ensure the success of the mainstreaming effort, adequate 
‘ support services should be provided to children with special 


needs. ‘To accomplish this goal we propose the ene steps: 


1. Advocacy! We must continue to ee Ger document to our 
educational colleagues, other professionals and the total 
community that children with special needs can make it in the 
mainstream if provided with the necessary supports. — 

2. Provide more program options and alternatives. 


3. Provide additional school social work staff. 
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TEAM CONCEPTS IN APPRAISAL AND PROGRAMMING 
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ve 


The team concept has evolved from an historical base of 
existing mental health delivery models. It refers to various 
-professional staff functioning in an: interdisciplinary approach. 
‘School social workers may be part of such a collaborative’ 
effort which utilizes a shared, professional expertixe £6" 
identify, diagnose, classify,. plan for and place the handicapped 
or learning disabled student. This team approseh can be effec- 
tive in considering the needs and impact of the broader social 
systems which inc]lude the family, the school and the community. 

The collaborative effort finds its rationale in a per- 
spective which avoids fragmentation by drawing together allk~ 
the components necessary for sound decision making. The quality 
of servite to the handicapped pupil is enhanced as specialized 
information from.various disciplines is considered, Providing 


#0 problem solving avoids the limited 


-an eclectic approach 
focus of one discipline. 

Teams are currently structured in a variety of sl 
existing on a continuum from a one mensional unit to % 
formalized multi-disciplinary ie teams may perform 

only fanetions of identification, assessment and prescriptive 
planning while other teams will consider remediation, Bie deite 
tion, on-going involvement, community activity and education, 


advocacy, curriculum planning, program development and the 


rs 
N 


‘ 


fostering of mental health, concepts in ape schools, 


In this position paper, which advocates the . establish- 
. ments and development of team practice as essential for service 
to the handicapped child, all the, above i lla functions - 


are held to be within the vadponsibiiiey of teams, Failure 


to perform in these areas constitutes serious gaps in service. 
Local, tri-state and regional conferences of school social 
workers have highlighted the inabilities of some professionals 
and teams t® perform these functions on a-uniform and generally 
accepted basis. | 

Legislation directing the AeuetaiGae and operation 
of such teams appears vital. With support of such a: mandate, 
communities. should encourage administrative authorization “ art 
and commitment to a team approach. This would provide for 
ef fective appraisal services for handicapped children. 

ines istance to teams may be attributed to: the possibility 
of siaplateies fottuay, the belief that "shared" responsibility 
will not necessarily be assumed, and. the fear of a possible 


¢ 


“nas inveanfnistrative o controls. 
Other factors influencing team ew include: 
i. Seainy, economic and Bolitical conditions within 
the school and the co nity. - 
.2. Lack of clear Rie corollating the ratio of 
students to staff. # is 


3. The number’and types of special services, programs 


and resources available. ? 
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External factors mentioned above influence both the 
formation and* possible accomplishments of thé team, However, 
its own internal deficiencies may foster vedickion iA impact. 
Indeed; the- structure and organization of a team determines 
its-vitality. A team organized along hterarchidal relation- 
ships may suffer diminished collaborative siidee. Rigid role 


~ 
. definjtions and restrictions of decision-making inhibit open 


cation and problem solving. The severe and chronic 
of some handicapped students’ difficulties, and the 
tangible resolitions at Buch problems may influence 
team morale and satisfaction. | 
Profegstorial status consideration, often affected by - 
salary, training and education, may limit gam functioning. — 
Unclear role conceptions, self- in or tipeasd by other a * ‘y 
team members can be obstructions in the path of team realiza-*_ 
tion. Rivalries, ambiguities and expectations take the plage : 
_of an integrated approach to decision-making. ie 

Team lenderantp is, necessary for guidance and coordination 
#0 that communicattom within the team and WAER administration 
sees! silage along open, well-defined planes. Goals must be 
set for the team in conjunction with its own philosophy and 

died . : a 

that of administration. 

The concept of "teams" in penance and application has 


yet to be ‘adequately defined and implemented in schools. 


Current practice, reported by yahoo! social workers from 
e 4 ane : 
* LY P ] 
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several states varies greatly both within a‘particular state es A 
, and “among ithe several ‘states. Unclear thandates for team ‘~ i % 


4 


= & 


‘establighment have contributed to lack ,f definitive Cperat toned 


procedures. In ey areas teams~ do not exist and a single © 
professional is often, left to perfdétm appraisal functions a a 
ont the benefit of, ‘other professional- input. 
Three goals which have been LaentiPiea in relation to 
the cohcept of teams in appraisal and programming are the 
following: ashi 
1. Development of a legal mandate. 
2. Effective internal’ team, functioni g. . 
| ee aaa of the team within the\ school. 
The Mandate ar ; os A ea"? ae 
| Team establishment should be mandated aa) a sveraquilite. 
for effectively meeting the needs of handiicapned, ona laceh in 
the schools. Such a mandate should provide for the team's 
core composition to represent the areas of education: psychology, 
social work and medicine, e.g., laavaiiy eoasuleant, school ~ { 


psychologist, school social worker and school physician/nurse. ‘ 


tdams should be expandable and flexible anough so that they " . 


2) ae) Ps . . = * 
need. ,° may, ikelude othe \ school personnel, parents and .community 
. ; (2 


nary specialists sn baca. : a ; . 


w 4 y 
¢ Tta}s recognized that = sbtath such a mandate in areas 


where it is presently non-existent, educational: efforts will 

be necessary. It is incumbent upon, srekendianals in educati@h 

; to advance the team ceancept within ne field and to‘ gain suppAEE, 
<7 Ph xy geet sR a 
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for its existence from the community. Information provided 
to parents and other community members regarding the roles of 
various team nenbans is a means of ,aining support% As a 
team member the school social worker is in a position to 
utilize Parmiales Gneomae ed knowledge to communicate 
concerns and establish goals in service’ areas. 

The mandate which may help alleviate the unevenness of 
today's practice can be accomplished t rough education; social 
action and demonstration of team effectiveness. The commit- 


ment of lodéal, state and federal resources in support “of the_ 


\vestablishment ‘of pteamg, must include guidelines for team func- 
J 


tioning, adequate financial and human ce er 


time lines in which teams can operate. . 
Team Functioning . | 
s o-,% 

Optimal team functioning is a second goal to be achieved 
in order coniedersaualiy services’ to handicapped children 
ein ERE schools? oe - | 

The team yon hang with the handicapped child must proceed 

- from a- humanistic BALLPROEHA Cad baset As such, the team 

makes its decisions democratically, ’ \ ember # consulting and 
collaborating with each otfer rather than working in.a hier- 
archical relationship. Decisions and recommendations can be~ 
mucle via concensus which permits movement without Eenae 
aiffering points of view: ‘ In order. that the team operates 
in an egalitarian manner , the coordinator Hass be identified 3 


r + 7 z : 
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from,within the group; 


4 


his role-defined by the teamswhich 


further determines how it.will function. Operational pro- | 


cedures may be delineated by the team in such matters as 


frequency, length and a meetings and assignment of 


specific tasks. The team coordinator, accountable to adminis- 


t: ators for the team's work, directs and guides the group toward 


attainment of mutually agreed upon goals. 


As the major responsibilities of the team are considered, . 


i.e., identification, assessment and prescriptive planning, 


it is necessary that the team be capable of providing for 


«.* 


oy individual needs of children. At the same time, the, team 


must hold itself responsible to recognize and generalize 


common, needs so that comprehensive goals may be considered 


and defined. 


~ 


Resources required to operationalize a team presuppose 


x i 
a financial commitment to support salaries, materials and 


« 


programs. Human resources include sufficient spegiuviets in 


each school to assess pupils! academic, psychological, social 


and medical needs and the supportives services for implemen- 


‘ tation. The’ interdisciplinary approach works well when team 


« 


- members are secure in,their yrofessional identity, are well- 


. 


trained and flexible, capable of risk taking and sound judge- 


t ment. The commitment to: the team concept has been mentioned 


before but needs reinforcing as it underlies the ability to 


‘ 


be part of a team. 


‘ Pc - = 


The team member possesses a dual identity, initially as 


a specialist within a particular discipline and comprehensively 


as a team member aware of common goals which involve a colla- 


borative effort. The individual expertise in roles and tasks 


« aan 


may be delineated and developed as the team unifies toward 
.problem solving and program planning. The team may expand to 
include temporary members who will provide specialized infor- 
mation or perform specific tasks. 

To anaute effectiveness of team functioning, periodic 
evaluation at several levels is essential. Continuous |evalua- 
tion of the differential skills of specialists and of cheat 
role as. team members siduatiwan tee the team's soa luaten of its 


é . “a 
own processes. Evaluatory criteria include assessment of the 


i 
team's performance and relationship to’ other systems within 


the school and the responsiveness. and éffectiveness of service’ 


levels to students, families and the:community. Evaluation 


must be on-going, performed internally and externally and 


measurable in part by i. satisfaction of teacher, parent 


and:team members. The team which pursues a regular reevaluation 


of objectives and strategies, recognizes that it is a role 
\ 


model for other systems and can be seen as a micro-system of 


school-community-pupil relations. . 


An Integral Part of the School % 
The rationale for iets the team as an intégral part 
‘ ge N 


of the school is the belief that’ cooperative efforts of all 
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involved in the educational process will enhance the delivery 


of services to pandseapped children. In bringing to the team 


“knowledge of personality development, person-situation perspec- 


tive and an ability to assess community, resources, the school 

facial worker — be instrumental in h®lping the team address 

itself to a more complete understanding and utilization of the 
school's resources. 

The accessibility of the team and its inclusion into the, 
life of the school can promote better communication between 
the students, the school and the community. Accessibility 
implies a physical presence of basic team members in schools. 
Proximity of team members to each other and to other school 


pérsonnb\ enhances Opportunities for immediate response to need 


or crisis. Accessibility projects the team into view so that 


it can be a model of gchool-community-student relations in all 


/ ; 
its aspects of group decision-making, flexible role-definition 
a 


and open’ communication. 


As an "extension" of the school, team involvement consists 


| 


pf initiating and ‘participating Ap programs related to needs 
of children such oy emieiebnaeeaantds screening, parent-team 
workshops, teacher-team workshops, resource rooms, student 
tutoring programs, and workshops with specific team members 


and school personnel. Involvement can‘consist of team members 


. 


working together with teachers, nurses, gttidance counselors, , 


=. te 


phe 
principals or other team members in various capacities. Inter- 


views with teachers and parents, consultations with other 
13 
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appraisal team members, in-service training and consultations 
with resource room teachers and other specialists are’ other 
areas of involvement. . 

As the team Penonewsueenan ible: visible and involved in 
the total edecationad process, it can be considered a working 
model by others in the weal community. Professionals capable 

_ Of handling conflicts, deeteions, and problems within their 
ry 
own team can utilize ene eens these skills with others 


While a mandate has been listed as a primary objective, 
it }may not take place until the integrated functioning team 
provides the ‘model and impetus for permanent establishment. 
The mandated team may be a team in name only, utilizing pro- 
fessionals ona case basis, discouraging team dynamics from 
occurring. Such & minimum which follows the letter of the 
law may prevent the other goals from being realized. Such a 

-team cannot consider its function as fulfilled since there is 
no true commitment to : collaborative effort. A team which 
performs legally vequleed tasks only, but is not school based. 
and" ig, not involved in follow-up, cannot be sensitive to the 
needs of the school or the community. 

There is a need to mandate cine enlaeeuas of regular 
schewl based teams enplngad on a full time basis: to ensure 
that coiprehanaive services for handicapped eiiideen wilt be 


given. In addition, this mandate must provide for realistic 
e 


“4 


.-aincluding the family, faculty, administration and the community. 
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guidelines for team functioning, adequate financial wand human 
resources, and reasonable clnetinee in which teams can operate. 
Team functioning also rests on the incorporation of the team ae, 
with school services. This provides for maximum response to 
the appraisal and programming needs of handicapped children. 
: The strategies for achieving these goals must be employed 
Simultaneously and neseeee specifically to situational problems. 
A process of self-examination by teams and others can determine 
at which point in the continuum they presently exist. Assess- 
ment, education and action are required for the team's actual- 
ization. The school social worker, because of expertise in 
group processes and familiarity with collaboration and consul-- 
tation practices, is a natural catalyst for change and growth. 
This professional is charged to consider the interdisciplinary 
team as part of the field of practice and to utilize developed 
skills tq fulfill fhe role of school social worker. - 

A singular waTtie of an open, flexible team concept is in 
its extension into an Goer; adaptable school. The philosophy, 
‘enduledae base and fonceional process of the team concept: is 


valid and has positive impact upon the psychol-social, academic é 


and medical needs of yputh. 


i 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE EDUCATION OF THEIR 
CHILDREN | 7 


A discussion of the historical basis for 
parent involvement and the role of the 
school social worker in facilitating the 
process. Specific roles described include: 
increasing parent aptitudes, developing 

a cooperative relationship between parents 
and the school system, and initiating 
community outreach programs. é 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE EDUCATION OF THEIR CHILDREN 


“ 


The emergence of a strong parental role in the education 


‘of their children is an outgrowth of many divergent and powerful 


” factors which had their origins outside of the school milieu. 


In order to understand its growth, effectiveness and, perhaps 


_ controversial nature so that this new parential role can be dealt 


with positively and constructively both by school social workers 
and school administrators, we need first to understand its 
genesjs and its relationship to cultural, political and philoso- 
phical change. , 
The desire for parent invélvement in the education of their 
children! emerged from the reala&zation that these desires could 
be implemented. The model for this realization came from other 
groups which had experienced suctaswfully that an organized 
attempt at voicing needs backed up by insistence that-these 
needs be respected and met, served as an example to encourage 
naened to examine their rights: Demonstrations for freedom 
of choice by students, for civil rights by minorities, and for 
equal rights by women, all served as reinforcement to a con- 
sciousness that parents too are "“cuStomers" buying a service 
which they have a right to audit and have Seed whens 
reasonable effectivey and efficient programs. This includes 
the right to know, the right to participate, and the right 


to redress. Supported by strong advocacy positions parental 


interest in the educational milieu grew stronger, vocal, and 


i 


overt. So that historically this is not an isolated occurrence 
but rather a concommitment position, within a societal change, 
that encouraged and supported the rights f participation of 
all heretofore silent and accepting groups. 

Social workers within the school system realize that 
ircreasing parental involvement brings with it a new set of 
needs and responsibilities. Therefore, in stating a position 
of requisites to meet the challenge of an enlightened parental 
fawal venient these needs would fall into three categories to 
which school Social workers would have to relate dynantesl iv: 
attitudinal needs, aptitude needs, and action needs. 

In thinking first oF attitudinal needs, we examine the 
existing model which formulated its function largely on crisis 
intervention which is based on the medical model and which 
‘says treat the disturbed child through the school health teams. 
The underlying assumption often ieeued that the school is 
basically "all right" and the disturbed child is "not all right". 
The role of the school social worker therefore was to "fix up" 
the disturbed child and his family. 

One of the major gaps resulting from this. attitude is that 
it did not include a cooperative approach by parents in the 
process to treat the system. By this is meant a focus on new 
trends in school social work which exist in various areas, and, 
are rapidly gaining eae ane both professionals and parents 


alike. A change in attitude focuses on the school social 
13 >> 
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worker as "educator-trainer" who can therefore be effective in 
building the second requisite for enkightened parental involve- 
ment, namely, “APTITUDES" in parenkine, and meaningful collabor- 
ation with those involved in the education’ of their children. | 
The school social worker can translate attitudinal change 


into the action level by increasing the aptitude of parents. 


But as a change agent in schools, the social workers must &: 


- 


examine their personal attitudes which reflect a censuring 
quality against parents. "If if wane not for the parents mess= 
ing up the child, he would be fine!" 

This impinges upon a larger system of problems which is 
the alienation existing amongst social workers, teachers, and 
administrators. As school social workers, we sometimes fail 
to understand the position and problems of our school colleagues 
and at times, misinterpret their attitudes. Such misunder- 
standings among professionals inhibit the development of parental. 
involvement. , : , 

Creative social on intervention, mindful of the needs of 
parents to be educated and informed in order to be effectively 
involved, must seek to meet this need by anhaeioing more than 
the traditional casework approach. Instead it should encourage 
an open door policy to the value and validity of parental con- | 
tribution. More than that, we must encourage and train teachers 
to accept parent involvement and use it effectively. 

We must also consider factors which impede our goals for 


parental involvement. Often large caseloads prevent school 


social workers from assisting school staff to develop attitudes 


Cd 
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and siciiie ‘ceweney for parent involvement. The result is, the 
medical model-is more expedient, and although effectively carried 
through, still taps only a small portion of the school social 
worker's other competencies. ; 

In addressing the goal of parents! involvement, a thrust 
towards a greater introspection into their own attitudes must 
take place. School social workers should be involved in leading 
sanewtional programs for parents and school personnel ie onise 
skills, to encourage cooperation, and to proWide information 
reyarding the rights and responsibilities of parent involvement. 
To examine, in more detail, how the school social worker 


\ 


relates these needs to goals, it is important to think in terms 
of realities as well as possibjlities. This means that 
"machinery" must be created through which parents can become 
effective. Effective involvement of parents creates their 
support for the school system as a whole, thereby justifying 
and validating the parents' presence. 

The administrator is a vital person in the success of 
programs related to parent involvement. As such, the school 
social worker must be in a position to influence the adminis- 
trator to support definite programs. The social worker, with 
.8kill in social process, must define and interpret to the 
administrator how parent involvement will add to the effective- 
ness of the school- program. If the needs of the school, parents, 
teacher, and child were coordinated, -administrators would 
develop a cooperative and supportive attitude towards parent 
involvement. 

There is no better means to accomplish the goal of ennanees 
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and effective parent involvement than by teaching communica- 
tions skills; both to parents and teachers. This also would 
include the means by which parents could learn "political 
process", that is, solitieies. parents by, teaching them how 
to be their children's advocate. 
This view éle6 carries with it the need and obligation } 
to clarify and define when parents "should not" be involved. 
With more parent ‘involvement in schools, parents should be 
made aware of the concept of confidentiality. There are some 
serious concerns that may arise out of parent involvenetit, For 
example, a ‘small, ‘organized, and powerful group can sometimes 
outwedgh the balance of parents with less eamer and influence. 
The questions arising cendeenes be: who owns the schools? 
| How democratic should we be? Does parent ne ere 

nave te be popular? Is it the ethical right oe AY parents. 
be involved? | _ f a) 

‘i ; o. wine 


nilateral answers to these questions, but | 
A Set 


- There are no/} 


A 


the. right of parent. nyolvement ‘would generally include mutual \- 


& Kes : 
philosophical’ sharindiof conflicting ideas,” through the 
established school structure, so a8 to btoaden the PoP ener: 
opportunity of early entry into— a positon of paces” see 


& ‘ 
schogl affairs. This process should culminate with the ultimate 


invol'vement of parents in total. school planning. School social 
workers.should be aware that parents have multi-faceted roles ) 
and seek congruence between the home, the commurfity, society 

and school. This points out the need for involvement by school 
roll | a * : 
a , 
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p@sonnel in community situations and social issues. The social 


worker is in the, area of "overlap", between the school and the 


> Siw 


parent. In this area of mitual interest and cooperation, 


positive action for :the le aa result. 


In looking towards future needs to which. social workers 
might be responsive, it seems meaningful for the school, 
rs 


through the clinical team, to take a role in reaching out into 
‘community to identify risk children and assist them to 
\ : 


\) 


perform adequdtely in school. The philosophy should be oriented 


vt 


to parent involvement beginning as early as infancy to ensure ‘ 
early identification and programming for handicapped children. 
There must “be a continuous assessment of the role and 
priorities of the school, It is often the social worker's ‘ 
role to interpret family needs to the teacher and administrator, | 
bs. nik a an ‘ieacanes to create new programs, and to utilize 
community resources. Another responsibility is to involve 
"uncommitted" parents in the education process. 
| Parent involvement need not be costly. It does require a 
eealineati at of segenbeday particularly the time and energy 
of staff. If the school sacial worker is committed to the” . 
acceptance of parent MIVOLVEMRTE » then she can begin by 
utilizing existing resources within the:school and community. 
One means. of including parents would be the creation ee 


parent groups. These groups would prepare parents to partici- 


pate as téam members with teachers, administrators, and appraisal i 


Be 
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staff. In addition, ‘problem solving groups should be formed to 
deal with actual difficulties which parents paowieer ins | = 
nebdeicus the soho in behalf of' their GHACSEEH, Curriculum 
planning groups woud be a valuable means Gf educating parents 

to the school's functioning and their role in effective and ‘ 


skillful Partie paeton.. ‘Parent training groups” can be effec- 


tively Bbsiieed with parents ‘of handitapped children to provide 
- support’ and £6 suggest, methods of dealing with particular 
‘ problems. . : . ~ % 
‘As part qt its commitment to, parent involvement the 
school should initiate a community outreach progtam.. Ryknetee 
‘ such as nursery achoola,, hospitals, wel are ee re al 
religious, dnd political organizations can provide resources 


\ for parents. ‘The school social worker can help parents obtain 


- 


the maximum benefit from these services. As part af'this 


concert the school shoulé be seen ‘as a resgurce waere many" 


\ 


‘poi ~ tenchane functions take place, ut ‘as social, eolee teat, 
health, and cultural projects; -- : ak # | e. 
fe waking with parents of handicapped children social 9 

workers can’ assist by providing specific information*regarding 

the. natyird’ct ia ea conditions, the methods of identifi- 
cation, assessment and “treatment, ‘ways of dealing with sthe 
feelings and attitudes both of parents and ee avaitfine 
resources, and services, and. parents eEgbe® lepislation and Lee. 
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Parents, can be useful resources in a’ variety of ways. 


~ is 
Parents can be utilized to p in “hbeaie parenting" or they 
, May act as "parent counselors". In an educational eanacity. - 


. 
w 


parents ‘may be used as ila warns aides and tutors. 


To assist parents in ‘the early identification of children’ s 
probgens the school should act as an enablex | by inviting local S 


resource people such as preschool educators," pediatricians, and 
public health ‘nurses to share their knowledge and services. 


Concern for the parent must be system+wide, starting fram the 


front office to the principal's GBak 


° 


In conclusion, school social waren — "a creative 


role to play in the process ‘of payent involvement. The ~ 
@e 


see iad of involvement is philosophically, politically, and 


morally right, and siren legally mandated.” Therefore, school 


social workers must assume the commitment .g9 welcome’ parent : 


power and .concern.. . With the welcome comes a responsibility =”. 


14 


to help’ sarente become visibley voual: and viable advocates | : , 


is . Fi = ; \ 
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for their children. - 
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REPORTING AND RECORDING OF SCHOOL ‘RECORDS 
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Recent Federal legislation on school records has led 


school personnel to ‘confront anew the many complicated 


issues surrounding their record keeping practices. . School: 
* : ~ ; ( ; % 
social workers view themselves as having crucial respon- ,° . : 


sibilities in this regard. We are-tommitted to the review ; ( 
rt Fs % ¥ ( 
and change ae eae Own record keeping practices and to 
¢ : . ; Fe - 


participation with other school staff in efforts to identify 


desirable record keeping ‘goals systemwide. This paper will 


consider selected issues sealed to the school social 


worker's involvements ‘bayesian retording within the 

ccoauanets setting. SCRE oe we are concerned here with 7 * 

wait records that are ‘developed,’ maiptained and commun i= i 
cated for purposes of ‘sae ine appropriate learning*exper- | 
‘fences for individual-pupils and fok assisting the school.....” 


in its overall educational planning. 


/. HistOrically, schools have collected a variety of pupil 
information including identifying data, attendance’ records, 


health status charts, academic and behavior profiles as well 
- ’ { " . 
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as- in-depth evaluations pertinent 7 selected pupils whose 
educational needs are considered exceptional or atypical. 


: 4 g F 
_ Although school social workers utilize and contribute to the’ 


development of all of these records, it is with @e latter ’ 
‘ a dMemeti —saraennegl™” 
category that they are most involved. In these:cases, the 
Ay ° ’ 4 te : c 
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social worker usually prepares a within sirmaey of the 
pupil's social functioning ine luding home, school and comm- 
unity factors which seem to have inffuences upon the pupil's 
special educatidnal needs. geeval: weae materials may also 
indicate the resources available to pupils in relation to . 


tueir fieneieied needs and suggest strategies for enlisting 
these eae cla behalf of the pupil.. Observations, inter- 


AB ‘ A , ' 
views and review of-available records are the primary methods 


utilized in the development of these reports. While specific 


* ; a 12 


content varies from case to case, the social history for &ach 


pupil includes in-depth personal data wonens when used jud- “| 

iciously, is very valuable to school staff,*the pupil, and the” 
. . = Ay 4 Se 7 % ‘ > 

family in addressing the unique educational needs of a given, 


v ' ne © oe) a 


pupil. . * a a 


‘For all, their. yood-and.necessary uses,. pupil. records - 


Must exist. They must be utilized however, with great care. 
The entire process of reporting and recording is complex and 


fraught, with hazard. As a outa quantity of information is 
ray ° 
compiled, the total prompts a dangerously more SubIeensve 


~ 


impression. New and highly’ sophisticated atecage ard retrievals 


“ 


systems add yet another dimension for gonsern All too. freq- 
. > 7 f7) és : ’ 


.uently, school personnel, including school social workers, have 


sought and obtained pupil information without giving adequate 


consideration to the potentiak-abuses associated with their 


- 
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In the case of Warden vs. Hayden: (38FU.S., 294; 1967), 


Justice Douglas wrote: "The individual should have the feedon 
to select for himself the time and 
circumstances when he will share his 
‘ - secrets with others and decide the 
extent of that sharing." 
4 


Both the U.S. Constitution and the Family Educational Rights 


s 


» 


and Privacy Act of 1974 seek to protect individuals from ‘ 


invasion of privacy. The latter has granted parents and older 

; 7 “6 
pupils access to their records and hence, the right to' chall- 
engée the content. Thus, the consutter is now, positioned as an 


c 


active participant in matters oS records. 
~ \ a 
Social work values also enphadize the dignity of the ( 
individuak, the individual's right’ tQ privacy and to self- 
_determination. Present guidelines er that the school 
social worker's Pep EPR EAonet committment to guaranteeing ish 
“rights. of the client be fully exercised,. while te transmitting. 
sufficient a for the use of other operants in the school 
system. Running commentary and subjective impressions included | 
previously in written records must entirely give way to that 
information which is abiaakioe. aba Riaite: relevant and 
currently useful. 3 ' r 
23 . = : . .- \ ‘ 
The- yathering and dissemination of pupil information 
and the constraints upon privéleged pé@rsons are shared concerns 


‘ °' #2 
within -the wauexehanalL community. A review of current practices 


in light of ‘these considerations wila bring more clearly into * 
88 | 
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focus the prapblems, the goals and the strategies which may 

prove useful in addressing these concerns. 
ie 
The introduction of parent and pupil access to written 

records has resulted in extremes in practice. These range from 
avoidance of the issues and ecient of the development of new. 
record keeping policies to the institution of procedures which 
fulfill the letter of the law without consideration for the 
effects on individuals and nereinen: The social worker's rec~ 
Meee range from the behavi lly euiand and objective to . 

those which include unfair judgements, reflections oe ue 


jective feelings, bases and speculations based upon insuff- 


icient information. 


While the Family Educational- Rights or Privacy Act of 
ii mandates specific changes in record keepingpractices, 
the alteration of existing, methods. will. not. be easily achieved... 
_Just as the institutional character is self-perpetiréting and ei 
resistant to change, so too is the character of the insti- 
tution's representatives. Many social workers have been dis- 
comforted by new requirements that challenge a.practice long 
accepted in social WOK: and school settings - that of denying 
the consumer direct access to his own records. However, the 
new legislation should oF viewed more as an opportunity than 
as a‘threat. It affords school social workers the SPDOET MR SED 


to rethink their record keeping practices and*to discard the 


unsound and outmoded. 
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In developing their written case materials, social workers 
; f- 
will seek to include only objective, valid and verifiable data, 
% . 


observable behavior data sanctioned by ,parents and educationally 
relevant professional opinions. They will use language which 


is clear and concise, devoid of professional jargon. In 
providing data for planning and research, individuals and 
families will not be identified without their informed, written 


e 


consent. 

és 
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To effect the aforementioned, State Departments of Educ- 
, ation, with input fon parents and erebexsianala in practice, 
will prepare SURE LAnER for the development of sound and 
useful pil ‘eeeerass School social workers will continuously 
review wa own, record writing practices through in-service 
ana other training programs. . They will attempt to BERLE ene 
nature and scope of information to be included in Sestaa case 
este nia tadmigenpet uavbess wlio its involve themselves with’ 0 | 
other school staee in refining interdisciplinary record keeping 
practices such that these will serve the best interests of 
pupils and families while at the same time meet the neada of 
the system. Soczal work state eangultantay regional personnel- 
‘and local social workers, through their affiliate organizations . 
wills work to change legislation whem record keeping demands 
undermine sound professional practice. In addition, social 
workers will cooperate with school staff in their efforts to” 


inform the school community of all policies relevant to pupil 


records. . an an al - _# | an) 
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~In matters of confidén ee OLEEYs the school social worker 
not only has a SEyong commitment towards protecting social case 
materials but also towards transmitting this value and related 
practices to the total school staff. Many school based prof- 
essionals, non-professionals, volunteers and others have access 
to or may inadvertently see school records in the course of 
performing their duties. Thus, information which is considered 
confidential and private is subject to disclosure. 

1 

To provide maximum se@urity for records, all schools are 
faced with the need to develop uniform guidelines on confid- 
entiality. These guidelines will clearly state the means for 
sharing recorded information and eit specify the requirement 
for written consent of the,parent or adult student. All school- 


related individuals will be expected to“treat pupil information 


.@ 


in compliance with the school's stated policy and adopted 


. guidelines. 


In keeping with oS concepts of consumer participation, and 

self-determination, hese ped velion and guidelines will be dev- 

, eloped jointly -by school staff and “eonmnans Ey persons, using 
legal and other state mandates as wioiebeat references for 
devising regulatiqns that are pertinent to that specific school 
district. Local boards of eddesetOh ahoure subsequently publish 
and distribute to their communities handbooks of policies in _ 

‘ which the system's position on confidentiality is clearly stated. 


Ongoing in-service programs for all school personnei will serve 


to acquaint staff with policies and regulations and will lead 
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[to(greater awareness of the importance of the privacy of records. 


School social: workers will seek ways to assist extensively in 


these efforts. im ft; 


Writing in-depth social histories with information which 
has, until recently, been deemed. necessary must now be recon- ae 
sidered. The sharing of data which may include non-observable 
behavioral descriptions, violates principles of confidentiality 
if not specifically sanctioned by the client or if not labeled 
as subjective opinion by the professional. Except, in the rarest 
of cases, it is: imperative that the school ‘social worker commit - 


to writing, only those materials that are relevant to educational 


planning and acceptable in content to parents and students. : 
® 
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To facilitate this, in-service training which provides 
experiences in writing objective, purposeful studént records will 
be conducted. Collaboration between the social worker, pupil 

and Py ent ‘in the preparation of writtén ‘social case ‘materials’ 


‘will promote the eventual incorporation of:both pertinent and’ 


Ye 
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accep e data in social case materials. 


- 
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School. social workers ‘provithing supervision for graduate 
students in field placements require that tHebe students maintain , 
detailed process recordings to indicate what has occured in the 
interaction between the trainee and client. Such records are 
used as teaching tools in highlighting the dynamics of the 
helping process, They -assist the trainee in developing a style 


and a basic model for practice. An examination of the uses of 
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process yeourd bane i light of issues raised here, suggest that 
the very existence of these records is giattbanaeles, Disclosure ‘* 
could undermine their purpose and could be harmful to the trainee, 
the client, and to the educational system. 
School social vexkeke ee professional compa tment to 
provide field placements for social work interns. ‘In school 
Settings these trainees should be eonatdered. an extension of the 
certified school employee rather than as a separate entity. Pro- 
cess recordings are valuable teaching tools, basic to ‘the Student's 
future practice, These recordings are to ba. viewed as eh pers- 
onal res of bie: eeaduna® wowace with the professional 
ie employde serving as supervisor. Such notes shall not be part of - 
* cha school records, nor perpetuated beyond the training period. 
The official record emanating from process recordings will be 
developed dnter supervinion 40 comply, with confidentiality 
considerations and the Sec Sail s adopted guidelines on pupil 

si seeenenidiat: Seen ais vos Seishin Cacdeetee Rae? apy BAO “sraca wien Ieee anaes 

: engi 

y.° School social workers supervising trainees will need to 
clarify legal congiderakiens within their districts and inform 
‘the involved parents and pupils wegarding the ongoing training * 
procesces inetudine the eventual davelounent of pupil records 
Parental objections to such involvements will be honored. a 
policies shoute: be shared mpen graduate schools sending trainees 
{nto placements so that. they too can exercise choice in approp- — 


“riateness of student placements relevant to the educational needs, 
’ . " 
of their students¢s , « ee ‘ 


ore oe 
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Schools accumulate a variety of records on each child. 


‘These may be found in more than one location, thus complicating 
the task of coordinating information about an individual pupil. 
There may be no Hinata: seckon responsible for the meeaeiey of « 
records, nor for their periodic review and updating, including 
the deletion of materials no, longer useful. Destruction of 
records may be achieved indiscriminately, or retention beyond 


( 


usefulness may occur. 


Accountability for the security of records is the resp- 
onsibility of administration which is also respongible for 


‘ 


insuring that records are accessible to all who have ‘legitimate 
rights tdt'them. It is imperative ‘however, that all schoo! sie 
share sfn this responsibility. Data ore be kept gurrent. and 
reviewed arte sna Ly to compare and ror changes that have 
occured. Records no longer applicable or retevant should be 
destroyed. Implementation in this rkghed requires policy and 
procedural guidelines." ‘sensor #ovial worker wil I cooperate’ 


With ‘others in developing policy positions, establishing criteria 


in connection with plans formulated and in similar supportive . 


‘ ‘ 
id 4 Bey ‘ 


activities. 


« ‘ . , 3 - 
Current practices relevant to the provision of special 


educational services for selected students include the formulation 


of. differential diagnoses based on the synthesis of findings 
‘of ‘the various disciplines. The written record in these cases 


typically. includes a labeling or categorization of the student. 


¥ 


Sich measures are part of the eeitelia for receipt of financial’ 


or ee 94 an ; 
88 es . Eo 
ph ° ‘ 
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aid in,many states. Social workers interacting in such situations ; 


observe. time constraints, professional disagreements, inter= 
disciplinary rivalry and personality clashes which sometimes 


z iy 
lead to recommendations that are not in the best interests éf 


o- 


specific pupils nor in tune with parental views and goals. 


The social worker will be cognizant of the’ small group 
processes which occur in inter-disciplinary team operations 
+ 
ind will initiate open communication on those issues which 


detract from professional responsibilities to children. Imple- 


t : 


mentation of workshops on group processes applicable to team 


functioning will provide an appropriate means of addressing 


~ 
- rs 


areas. of difficulty. ‘Similar workshops will be useful ‘in ‘helping. 
team members to synthesize their fundings and summarize pupil 


needs succinctly in the written reports which are developed. 


Z = : = 
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School social workers will seek al Prevent. ‘the unnec- 


© 


. essary and ‘detrimental | categorization ‘ae ei Aran’ hg function- 


4 


ing under such constraints. . Additionally, the social worker 
will seek to alter those financial ,aid practices which’ focus 
heavily upon labels rather thah the declaration and SesarEpElon: 
‘of pupil's unique educational needs. When the e¢ategorization ‘of 42 
students is a mandated requirement for. provision of services) 
the total -school ‘community should be Setavely nesiived in seeking 
ew legislation “sing means most appropriate ave aa lobbying, 
‘letter writing, and various other political contacts. | 
: . hy ; ) ) 


’ : ) 


~ 
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‘ 


; of its congtituents. Pubiie and open discussion including. feeds 


_« would seem to be imperative in this regard. rs echog. snd 


? 
a 


“et” 


There .is a trend in education which is to view the 


. 


child as the most important factor in his oad tunetivnina without 
oP 


questioning the functioning of the systems influencing his beh- 


-avior. School socia] workers have a major, responsibility 


ror including | in their-:written reports the ‘environmental factors 


- 4l 


~ impacting upon the opal" s functioning. Careful consideration 
“should be given to sie influences of home, community and the _. 


school setting. While home and Sonne ey factors are frequently 


. 


incorporated in their reports, school social workers and other 


School based professionals tend to avoid mentioning in writing 

: bye px 

those factors. which may be SOUS TEMES ‘as critical of ‘their own ° 
¢ 


# 4 4? 
¥ . 


institution. or of. their co-workers. Although this issue is 


complicated and wigees the responsibility on the school social - 


a 
worker to know -the school setting intimately, it is vital that 
4 ; 


observations relevant to bie! ayetinevional @ aspects of the school 
setting be addressed in recordings in’ the same detail and with 


the same restraints applied to the other ‘ffactors.presénted. . .°¢ : 


. a a . ’ a 
The school social ‘worker will find it important to. cooperate 
— ‘ é ‘ Se ; ’ rr 
with co-worker 


in the,school and with community members in =e @ 
a Ke, ; 2 
continuing asses§m 


of school practices and procedures. +. 

e ¥ me” ‘ 
» : 
- determine tie eff ctiveness of the system in meeting the needs ° 


“ 


° 


SAS R ASE ‘and the development | of goais on a non-crisis basis-« 
f 


community r predentatives exercise their joint responsibilities 


mn, 


vin these areas, benefits will accrué for individual pupils and , rt. 


— the total educational system. 


? 
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“} “ 
While this esa ‘dees not address. macro-level reporting 


and recording, it should be ee that hate is a need for a f 
‘ y 


of WK 
school . social pokes to give equal consideration to reports |" 


and records which ¥°, beyond the needs of {edielaual tear ae 
‘ “¥ 
nutes of proceedings, task ‘force reports and 


the. like are im brtant in ‘identifying systems handicaps | ‘and 
contribute. to aj process of systems change. Such broad involve- 


ments: serve valuable purposes for system, staff; pupils and 
i 


: aia Be Hence, greater attention. oo be given. to this 


area of practice. 4 


What, logically unfolds for the school social,worker as a 


b) 


future focus? ~ . : | . 


. 


The written record insures the .recogniti6n of the client's — 


near? and should: indicate an awarenegs and protection of the 


‘client's rights. , The requirements of current legislation lead 


us to re-examine sale bass pene igen and to discard those which 


no longer serve useful purposes. / “Social workers have been 


conditioned, by. virtue of their ieetning; to amass ‘large quan- 


tities of crient information a to ehgage in record keeping 


systems which” may now aan anflicts based on professional 


| 
‘needs versus ehe: sighew of the) individuals served. ° 


| 


. In traditional social work practice, the checks and’ balances 


‘for the validity of the social work input into a record were 


found in the processes which occurred between the social worker 


and the client. The articulation of such a process was known as 


a 97 
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} ’ 
the "social case AS SEER» * Extensive data, wasisle is several 
years in some cases, served multiple purposes. Historically, 


eo 


the social case history has been condensed, based primarily. 
’ ‘ eas 

onfeconomic and administrative considerations, Now, arising 

out of the client' 's needs -and Fights. school social workers are 
finding it necessary toa refine their recording: ans repor¢ing . 
metheds. 

bs 9 
In school settings, the "social .work report™ should int- 

egrate those processes which occur between the social worker, 


the school and the client. Its focus ‘is essentially. ‘on ‘pnhencing 


~ 


the pupil's Sanna functioning. Would not the rights and needs 
of our.clients be better addressed “if the socials work report 
were to reflect only the’ most. exgential and relevant findings i 
the: briefest sieiae sik ney oc oices derived from the above 
collaborative processes? The burden is- upon the social worker 
and the system tie represents to insure maximum growth ‘of the 

; Lndiviaued student in a given cultural milieu. If what is 
committed to myeette dealing with the lifecupace of that child 
" does: not address the development oF maximum human potential ane 
insure itieediten of that child, ‘then it should not exist. 


4 . 
+ . o> J ra 
\ ; 


N 
‘ One who As} part of a system can effectively become an agent — 
of change within that system. The adoption of any policy or 


; position: cannot. be seen as an end toa meahs ,. or as the complett 


of a task. The real challenge is to adopt POwLe2O08 which are 


ry 


developmental stages in an ongoing review and change process. 
| , ® oa f ‘ | 
We are obligated by our own perception of professional respon~ | 


98 
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sibility to thrust our efforts toward changing our own and, the 
institution’ £ present philosophies, policies and rere soe 
relevant to written records such that school records will 
provide suf: nt and current information for required anne 


while at the|same time they will guarantee maximum consumer 


protection. | ” «8 s ; 
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ot A ‘discussion, of the acectad problems 
related, to thé elementary school age 
child and the role of the school 
social worker in assigting in the 
dévelopment of social skills. In 
addition, a review of school, home 

- and community resources which can be 
utilized to maximize early- i 


experiences... 
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SOCIAL WORK SERVICE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SOCIAL WORK SERVICE INN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
a a. < 
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We, as school social workers, Sala: that the educational a ae should 


’ 


be a. Liberating | force which enables the child to realize his, potential. ‘Since’ ; 
the school and the family.are the major acculturating social institutions in ~ 
our alain i the. child's school experience is ecaciek to his own individual 
growth as well as to the quality of his _contripution to society ae taese: a 
Because change is a naturally adaptive process in society and .in individuals, 
schools must reflect societa pangs more quickly. “mrpughost these 

| transitionat stages, ithe ‘school aaa er plays a facilitative and 


interpretive role. | 
oe 
4 % 2 ‘ ‘ . 


= The school,” social worker is concerned that the e¢tool transmit values, 
< 


mores and traditions in a manner which is in harmony with the-needa of the. ce 
developing child ie must take his place ina pluralistic society. ‘The sctiool ; 
system that eine alternative approaches to ‘problem eee embing 
the .child to develop the ability to make geile judgements wpa promote os 
; (fdividuation and self actualization, ‘is ensuring the continuance of avin 
relevant active educational process. . Thus, school and , life experiances re 


congruent thereby breaking ssisai tne" artificial barriers between penton and 


& 
. | ; v 
: ! La | - 


cd 
la 


living. 
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As social workers face their jobs in a school setting, “chew? are ‘often 


e 


. confronted Ry unmet poeds-of pupils, teachers and administration.” It dis 


inpossible to do everything. It is even futile to attempt to work on all 


‘tasks that conceivably fall within a social worker's province. Thus, it is ; 


ie for school social workers to set prioritées’ to give direction to ~ 


their work” and to achieve a sense of purpose. Stated goals also allow for 


accountability as workers assess their own work and as the system evaluates 


their contributions. 


. a 


4 
a 


. The ‘school social cig on the elementary level enriches the resources 


in the educational silica and enhances the students' skills in using 


these resources to achieve expressed needs and established goals. Below, 


we have eieeee goals under five major areas which relate to (1) the aaa 


a child, (2) the general school population, (3) dysfunctional stress 


aiiaakions, (4) school ,’ home and community a and (5) the promotion Of 


a stimulating learning environment. 


I. 


4 


Reconmended goals for the elementary school social worker are: 


To provide services to the special needs child 


A. 


B. 


“Ensure appropriate instructional services to meet 


Early identification ' 


specific academic needs 


' Pro de direct, consultative and referral services 
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- II. To prepare school children for functional living in the present and . 


future «—. 


A. Explore the child's self-inage. through realistic self appraisal . . 
B. Provide an environment in which children may develop caesar 
. ~ in’ group Aenmlion cooperation and task orientation 
OT Ry, ue the ability of stulents to plan, execute and evaluate: 
age appropriate potivities | | 
D. Develop communication skills sith pcer and adults 
E. Develop competency in the decision making eeccebi so that children 


can determine and select appropriate goals and strategies 
\ III. To Ree support for students during stressful situations 


AS Assist the child to evalyate the wencecle) of stress — 


i Encourage self expression and the a ag of coping skills Seas 
individual and group work 


IV. To identify, mobilize and develop school, home and comunity resources : 
. F a , . : ? . 
to assist students in real{zing their fullest pecan. He igs 


A. ° Improve relationships between | 


B. Develop parental, and community | 

C. Identify and interpret the alone, processes‘ er! eels of the 
schepl to the parents and the community 

D. Evaluate the family dynamics as’ it relates to the ieaendag process 
and interpret this to the school 
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E. Communicate to the school system the value system, cultural milieu 


and needs of the aidan 


- F. Educate eananks as ‘to the availability’ of fesources and: faeilitate 
\ 
the use or change of these 


e 


V. ‘To provide the child with an enriching and stimulating learning eee 


env -rornent 


A. Stimulate motivation for learning eee creative activities which 
are interesting to the child 

B. Provide Opportunities| to develop more positive relationships with 
adults and other children ° . 

C. Sees the academic tasks so that tia, child: ‘can emarience success 

D. Increase child's utilization of learning resources outside of’ school 


E. Encourage the teachers use of the child's outside Seer as a’ 


useful Pars of the classroom curriculum 
The school social ney is responsible for assessing the extent to which 
‘specific goals have been met. The worker should learn how to set and write . 
Spiockiids, ‘to specify procedures for achieving these objectives, to measure 7 
the changes that have occurred and to-express them in language that has: 
objective reliability and validity. Only hres evstuation oar We ee 
the benefits of social’ work intervention. 
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Other disciplines working In W echoed Serene WALL deve aitteeing 
concepts Of the role of the school social worker. It is a primary need for | 
school social workers to define the functions of their role and their degree 

vu involvement. . . Se 


? 


To provide a more poaitios ltt within the schools social workers may 
‘employ the following methods. Develop inter-personal relationships with 
bus drivers, crossing.guards, custodial staff, lunch room aides, medical staff } 
and teachers. Develop an understanding of the political system of the school 


and its power base. Develop.a working relationship with parents, community, - 
school board members. and district offices.’ as 7 


Suggested methods for accomplishing these initial strategies might include: 
“I, In-service with school staff 


- A. diana ; . 
B.  féaching Classes ' > 7 y) . 
1. Human Relations ~~ - aor | 
2. Sex Education . ; ay fg id 
3. Mental Health 
4. Child Development = __ SAE. 
c. Classroom Demonstration on Child Management 
_ D. Providing Resource Material | 4 | . 
' Lis Group Dynamics any . 


. . ‘ * ‘ f 99 _ F .. 
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2. Understanding and acceptance of cultural differences 


3. Values Clarification ; 


II. Committee Participation 


- A.- Curriculum 


, ¢ 
) 
B. Special Service Teams _ 
C. Parent Teacher Associations ji 
D. Teacher Conmittees. . 
it is important to work as a team since the input from all disciplines ee 


is necessary for individual educational planning. = © 


TLE. Social Worker's Task on Evaluation Teams 
ioe ™ | | | - 
Assess current socio-emotional functioning of the child 

Secure Devélopmental and Family History 


Provide recommendations for appropriate programming os 
Record keeping 


“. 
' 
‘ad 
. 


ne ee ee 


Iv: Utilize research data to support need for program changes or 
, dévelopment of new programs _ 


V. Direct Service with Children 
A. Individual Case Work 
1. Applied behavior therapy 
' 2. Contracting 
3. Counseling 
4, Crisis intervention 
| © 106 
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fe B. Group Work os i 


7 1. Class meetings : X i 3 ih a 
2. Group counseling or guidance = «¢ | . 


a Eduicat ional groups 
“. 4. ‘Crisis intervention with groups, : be Peg 
Oe BpSerLSLS to other cammunity agencjes or ae ere he 
Home is the first social and culjural evs for the child and is 
. an. ‘integral part: of his life., A social verkiei can act as a facilitator to. 
point me alternatives and choices to families. Social workers can. assist 
_ families in realizing their strengths 4nd weaknesses as. they participate in 
helping to improve their child's school progress. Somae workers should 
‘ encourage family involvement in the process Of resolving a child's ‘difficul- 
ties in school. Suggested methods for work with families: 
c. Widividuel mn’ Family Counseling 


aS 


A. Family, contact 


B. ‘ Interpretation of testing results, school programs.and progress. 


¢ 


; tl, Parent Activity Groups | 5 

. A. Parents’ Rights Groups » PP 
B. Family rooms in schools 
C. Family activities and workshops 


D. Community organizations 
BR of 107: . ee ee 
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IJI. , Resources and Referral Ser ces 


U) 
A. Public welfare agencie 
: on ; B. Health care factibehen “ 
C. Child and Family Guidarice centers 


~ D. Day Care Centers: > ° 


ef 


A School. is an important part, ‘of the community. "Since schools are 


ff ; 
£inancially supported by their ities it ‘is necessary for community 
a) : 


residents to be involved in‘planning 1 direction. he social worker can 


- be one “of the most. powerful catalysts in bridging the gap between the achaol 
"and community. Suggested methods. for community outreach are: 


\ , ~ 
-I. ,Inform the éemuaitey regarding eremeet practices in educational 
assessment. and peegtemntt g . | 


= ‘« 


o . oH Referral and Involvement as » existing community programs such as: 


v Senior Citizen- at a si Barnad Parenthood, pasorial services, 

‘Parents ‘Anonymous, Youth Service Agencies, Police A atic League, 
Courts, Parks and Recreation, Group Homes, Child Wel Agencies, 

ec Youth Corps, Churches and Ethnic ntex sia 


h 


Tit, "Initiating interest in supporting and expanding the iXiedny 
params: After school programs, mental health programs , ere 
programs, parent advisory eontueen, PTA, PTO 


* i 
Iv. ‘Provide group and individual consultation to the community as, 


r - 


Vs Community, Organization ‘Activities / 


. 
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The glenentary school is. often the earliest structured educational 


opportunity aii children’ to be ‘observed. ‘In this erivixonment potential or 
' existing sections may first be identi fied. 


ie" Yi, 


‘The social worker in the elementary, pine. ae an ‘opportunity to” 
‘ & intervene at a crucial point in a child's development. These intaaanctens 
may be provided thyouati assessments ’ direct case and group work services, 
, Mobilization of school} home, and community resources -and participgtion 
Se in educatidnal program planning. 


de 


ee a. miles a sensitive understanding, of the child at his parents and 
through. a cia of teachers and educators, the elementary’ school. ia 
worker moves ‘toward Serre all ee to realize their fullest mer ee 


‘ 
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' A discussion of the. social-emotional needs ibe ntat ae sa Oe 
f * Of the emerging adolescent and the‘role, © (8 7 4s 7 ot. 4 
“+. of the school -social ‘worker in facilitating, | ir oe Pee 


the adjustment .and growth of the; junior...” rues are ae toe | 
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‘SOCIAL WORK SERVICE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL | 
Ni | 


* 


Thherent res ie social system Sere Or junior 
high’ school are adocaGional, social and emotional needs typical 
, of | wns emerging adolescent (ehataden aged Y1-15). Among the 
|, “oncerns confronting the young adolescent are the need to. _ 4 er. 


a ° ‘ 


‘increase’ his HARMS skills as well as the need. to develop ; 
"autonomy, identity and sexuality. 
+ In the middle school system, as in all fetus scale datinveny . 
sented, individual needs ‘sometimes go anther These unmet needs are: 
due to inappropriate facilities and alternative programs, an. 
insufficient understanding of ‘the oe Se dynamics of 
feeds age group, a-lack in the delivery'of specialized services, . 
and*.the general and BpSee ete faults inherent in the middle 
a school system itself. ». ; 7 
The responsive posture of the educational system for. 
addressing these unmet needs centers on the provision of 
specialized education for the training of competent and certi-_ 
mS fied. middle school administrators, laa and other breven- 
tive or remedial staff. The community's response to hese : 
unmet needs centers around the provision of tax-levied funds 
ined by municipalities to purchase space aia equipment for 
middle school phildren. ‘This includés the development and 
naintenmnne of programs differentially designated to Mees 
identified needs of handicapped students, i.e. resource rooms, 
111 
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EMR and TMR etanaxoont classes for the brain-injured and 


emotionally disturbed, and mainstreamed classes based on 


* f * 


individualized instruction. : 


‘Social ‘Work Service wy 


fo, 


As" a resource to the student, ‘family, school, and 
community, social workers should vate themselves as an integral 
‘part of the total educational plan. - With their specialized ; 
training and experience, social warkew are skilled as change — 
agents when the usual aiganeus of thGtandaded aanes serious 
sohowletelated adjustment problems. ‘Here, the social on 
can deal with emotional disturbances, family breakdowns, 
~physical illness, special handicapping conditions, poverty, 
poor housing, Gah Snueney anti-social behavior, racial tensions, 
and other community problens. The variety of specialized skills 
and methods used by social workers in this pence? includes: ? 
ks, ‘Counseling students ‘and parents, either es 
or collectively ‘ ; my eee ; i 
23 Referring students and families to community resources 
and agencies | ai 
By Peel teiing and mobilizing community resources to ‘ 
coordinate with the school system a 
4. Child Advocacy gy 
5. Opening communications and negotiating seceenenkd 
between students, staff, parents, peers and community 
agencies 
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6. Contributing to the decision ‘making process ‘in 
erogeanning for handicapped children. 
a Immediate Unmet meee in. Service De EEY : ; ; Hy 
; ‘The selection of particular intervention strategies | 
should be- tailored es fit the circumstanees: and special. needs A - 5 
Zz: of ‘individual referrals. | These acrptegies should address the 
| unmet needs in service delivery including: | 
1. The need ‘for ‘interdisciplinary training ae 
4 " 2. The. need for alternative programs, for children with’ 
learning ‘erebiaie Me more serious handicapping 
conditions — 6 cao 
ata The need for opportunities and facilities to, allow 


children to interact’ informally with peers and adults 


.  ¢, .“There exists innate need for interdiantplinary training 
oo as ‘a; vehicle for sharpening skills and AMPEEVIAG service delivery ee 
to €his special group. This inter-disciplinary growth experience 


should aeVOI vet aL who deal with the young adolescent in the. 


we ical A tees eS 


school setting, including custodians, cashiers, a 
Oates and all professional and ci deuieanccak anes aee and 
Sappectivs ecatf, This training ‘and growth experience should 
include staff wsthnketa, T-groups, peer group counseling, 
lectures, fits, and ‘parete association meetings. 

An sia ai benefit of this training would be the . 
realization on the part of ‘all middie neinel children that 


“there exists at least one person in the school setting who : 
: 113 
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, emily: cares sa ¢ them individual y\ as people. Bach’ student = 
is: important, in | tne sense that) if] wd miss one student, ‘that 
student may Gaines ntapped social util ity Beyond the imagination | 
of the, most optimistic of us., ruxtnd benefits from this 
experience and training should lead tb better commanications, 


a ee SERRE Ln and respect for the st hdents, ‘parents, grand- 


wecenias ‘specialists, peers, youth se} tvices, hospitals, courts, 


law enforcement agencies, business communities. and all others 
who have contact with |the middle. adueei* chia, “ esp : 
“Another immediate eerveee aes the lack of sufficient 
aihernskive pecgsene ter the slow learrer and the-~.child with | 
more seriou handicapping conditions. There should be improve- 
ment, initiated at an administrative level, for identifying 
and formulating programs to'\tealistically meet the needs. of 
| those children not easil absorbed into the mainstream of 
regular public schod education, — " 
A: final Se fist need in the middle school is the iE 
lack of physical avhce tod children to come tog petise to ex- 4 
- change ideas and aden 4 ime with peers or adicite: This | | 
physical space shold be quiet and comfortable and removed } 
from the formal classroom setting. | 
Long Range Needs aha Goals — 
To effect iene range change in the siamese ia school 


social work services, # t is necessary to ‘initiate myp tematic 


intervention into the educational system that. is based on long” 


: ‘ a a | 
ty | 


range planning and reflective/of both existing service levels 
and optimum service levels based on evaluations of school “e 


» gocial work state-of-the-art surveys, 


a There is a significant need \to provide for’ smooth transi- 


tions between the elementary and junior. high schools. Represent- 


ang an’ arbitrary’ ‘separation of the seyenth-grader from familiar 

. and comfortable surroundings, the junior highschool brings 

_with it new demands for mature behavior, peer approval, and Ap 
‘academic success. thete is, consequently, « nwed to devise 
and atta Ge techniques to make the junior high school a 
friendlier and more accepting environment. To help create 

this environment, classes should be conducted in the beginning 
-weeks with, iy aim of helping children foster friendships and 
gain security. Classroom meetings, values clarification, and 
sensitivity Jechniques. can be aides ‘tii creating such an atmos- 
phere. Reduced expectation for academic performance during 

. the, initial weeks of school could also help to decrease student 
Siieleclie Big \Brother and Big Sister programs could also be 
utilized in an\effort to reduce alien tion and to enhance 


‘ 
feelings of warmth, relatedness and belonging. This could _ 


‘include use of junior high school students working with 


elementary school students as well as senior high and college 


students working with middle school’ ‘students. 


There is also a’ need to plan, develop, and organize 


additional programs within the junior high school to meet the 


. ‘if * | . 
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needs of the handicapped student. There has been much reliance 
on the transportation of special needs students to other school 
districts and to private schools for special education cic detie 
An alternative is éy peovide special programs witits the exist-. 
ding building to service these children so that they may take 
rart in the regular curriculum and seiliat ld ake inns normal peers 
whenever possible. “tee we 
Consideration of expanding vocational dunnieces and 
possible apprentice programs to serve junior high school students 
- should also be enna Frequently handicapped students 
demonstrate real “strength in the per formance skills and should 
ae gee the opportunity to test and experience their éeteactie 


and skills at this level. It is important, however, not to 


lock handicapped stodente into purely vocational tracks. 


. 


In look ing into the future of school social work in the 
middle school system, there is a need to determine the validity 


of the middle school concept. To accomplish this task an. 
independently funded research project should be established 


in cooperation with State Departments of Education. The 
Foilewine Pateruabien should be shenigeas 
he ee evaluation of the social, emotional and educational 
needs of this age group . 7 
2. An analysis of existing state laws related to education 
25 An examination of alternative approaches to the midile 


‘school concept 


‘ 


4. A review of the current middle school system 
Be. Recommendations for a more responsive and comprehen 
‘sive educational program for each child. 

‘This research study Woule Serve a two- -fola purpose; pia 
-would have, immediate: local. impact to effect change and influence 
local thinking regarding the middle school system, as a viable: 
public school instit&tion; and it would provide an impetus 
‘for further studies. regarding the role of the middle school 
in the public school system. Research results should be 
distributed to the community and local school system, as well 


“as to State Departments of Education. 


The school social worker should become a more active and 


integral part of the total school functioning. “This would 


entail changing the social worker's (time) priorities to allow 
more involvement with school personnel, resulting in less time 
in the office and, more eommunication in the teacher's room, 
iuach room, and more interaction with ‘adnindiatrative personnel. 
The school social worker should also be used as a resource for 
classro6nt instruction in affective education, i.e. teaching 
lessons and leading discussions on feelings, accisk vetatsens? 
ships, psychology, and sex edacution, In order to provide 
these services, legislation should be expanded to support, 
encourage and increase school social work services. 


Social workers should help to develop a deeper under- 


standing and appreciation of their roles and responsibilities 


ie. - 88 
Mae ye 3 = 


~ 


in working with other school professional and ancillary personnel. 
School social workers and teachers should be involved in pre- 
service programs ig Schools of Education and Schools of Social. 
Work. ‘a 
Increased and expanded roles for. school.social workers: 
sre also ddsendent on the attitudes and priorities of -school 
system. administrators. As primary decision-makers, administra- 
tors are respgnsible. for the total atmosphere of the school | 
and are responsible for ensuring that’ necessary eeedeniik are 
available for bott’ academic and affective education. Social 
workers can promote the growth of affective education by / 
encouraging’ administrators to adopt a supportive attitude . 
Yoward an, open, flexible system and to enlist the support and 
expertise of other school disciplines and community personnel, 
| To encourage this development social workers and adminis- 

trators should examine the changing roles of all involved in 


the middle school system. - This.can be accomplished through 


workshops, study groups and parent-teacher groups which 
: t 


» would explore the planning of ‘alternative programs. In order 


to achieve innovative ‘programs social workers can assist 


‘school administrators by introducing new ideas and working 


with the community to secure sources of funding. 


Summary 


In summary social workers are involved in the middle ‘school 


on three levels. One is direct service and counselling of 


11s, 


students and their’ families, another is cooperation, and 
communication with community agencies, and: the third is . . 
active involvement with administration and other: schoo] pro- 
fessionals toward the goal of SEEianey a responsive and com- * vy 


prehensive edicatianss program for bach child. 
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~ SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK SERVICE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL L 


- : . ; t aah le 
' Effective school social work services in public schools 
‘ : it] ; 


support the professional principles, ethics and values. of the 
NASW and of the National Teachers Organizakions. Prevailing 
high school social work practice tends to be clinical and crisis 


- of 
oriented and limited to individual og small group intervention. © 


_ While gocial work has been effective in meeting individual needs 


by using casework and group work methods, the success of these 
methods is limited. A more comprehensive utilization of thé 
= 


knowledge and skills available to school social workers is 


my, 
& 


obviously needed. : 


: ’ ‘ 
‘ <As a result of education, training and experience, the high 


school social worker- has knowledge of interrelationships and 


interactions which can help to facilitate awareness of, and 


responsiveness to the collective needs of students, faculty, and 


the community. The high school social worker also has skills 
in the areas of casework, group work, administration, ,consult- 


ation and community organization. ~ 


0 


School, social work must address itself tothe needs of the 
school aa a social ‘institution, as well as an educgtional one. 
The practice of social work in any school setting is rooted in ' 
the concept that its role is to aid in providing an appropriate 
121 
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/and effective education for all children. Schéol social work - 


efforts must be directed toward developing and enabling a a a = 74 
unified, cooperative delivery system which helps to create a si 


viable social. and educational environment. Such a System 
, a 


must reflect the traditional values of the social work prof- 


ession which emphasize individual worth, .and which recognize 


tH 
oy 


( ' 
ob Om 


the right. for self-determination and responsibility. 


-Since the educational system is Patieasibte for.:the educ- 
ation of all children, the goals of Bhan social workér in the | , 
high school, must be examined in téjatian to seudenk needs, _ | 
few ke aed among these are the following: 

1. The need for students to value themselves y 1 ac 
2. The need for students to communicate more effectively 4 


3. The need for students to develop self-supporting life skills 


hes The need for students to identify their educational priorities 


R a : : 
5. The need for students to identify their responsibilities 
to their families, school and communities 


4“ 


The school ines worker, must establish task priorities in 
‘order ‘to be effective in heating student needs. These priorities — 
may includes ; a - ) 
| Redefinition of the role of the ‘school social worker ” ao t 


Negotiation with adnindatrakion ‘regarding a dstinitivd job 
‘description \ : 

\ 
Participation with other school personnel in i aaa of 
an educational system to RESE student! Ss needs 
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. ~ 8 4 ‘he, $ ae 
aS “Communication with all relevant ‘levels of thé school and 
Ming ear ‘ ‘\ 
Bs ‘ participation and,collaboration on interdisciplinary teams 
An integral, and often neglected aspect, of sthool social \ 


work is, program evaluation. The a aa study of both process . 


and product,. can assist the school social worker to establish 


and to modify priorities Bad intervention strategies. Program 


evaluation must be an Speedie process which includes the | 


exsiinatinn of the qualitative ang quantitative aspects ,of school 


\ 
social work panda one, a : ; en ae 
{ : " ‘ P , ‘ ~ . | ’ 
| fm ‘ | ¥ : « . : N ¢ 


) a ie © oh F: 
The goal of the high school social worker::s to assist in 


{ 


the development of socially-equipped students. Such a goal - 
requires that students, as they terminate their formal public 
education, understaQgd their environment, and find a suitable way 


jas ¥ : ; 
to live comfortably within their sc anes - 


1 


At best, current service achieves only a portion of this, 


gens ‘Most service remains i aan and provides ee 


ual service. folicwing the traditional clinical model, which views 


the students as responsible fer his own plight’. The social 


f i 


bs be iis 
_ sytem does not accept any responsibility for creating or resolving 


the problem. Schoé1 social workers are now beginning to make 
contributions to ‘the school, as a @ocial system which has an 


impact on students in respect to their academic achievement, social 


* 
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behavior and life.skills. understanding the social system and 


\ 
} 


its effect on SEONRES s allows. thd school social eines to 
have impact on the total school population, including, but not 
limited to, students with special needs, : 


1 he 
1 


The following are three specific service goals towards 
which the high school social worker must work: ” 


1. Development of the high school as a more productive .environ- 
ment 


2. ' Maximization of the potential of all students 


3. Working with the administration in providing transitional 
services to students once they leave high school 


In order to be more effective in meeting the needs of high 
school student's, the school social worker should: 


1. “Work toward developing a feedback system with school 
administration : 


2. Participate on committees such as, student advisory boards 
and vocational planning groups . 


ce Provide ingot te teams regarding the socio-emotional aspects 
of adolescence =e suggest ways of Eiayeeney comprehensive 
services ; 


4. Provide assistance to staff through classroom observation 
and consultation, and inservice training 


“ 


5.- Participate in community affairs in order to foster a liajson 


between the school and the community " 9 


6. Work toward parent involvement and child advocacy so that - 
the students rights "and responsibilities eee 


7. Work directly with > students in formal and informal Groups, 
through the use of mini groups and peer counselling 


- 
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8. Foster an understanding and acceptance of the ehagasteietics 
and jneeds of handicapped students 


o% Assist handicapped students and their parents to plan for 
post graduate adjustment 


ae development of a more positive high school environment 
requires that the social poses ciharty. understand practical 
limitations. A needs &$sessment must ask: 
Le What services are seeesalles we tas provided? 
va [What are major gaps in service? 


3. What kind-of educational system'do staff, students and. 
community want? a f 


4. What resources are available? % 


5, What type of delivéry system' is necessary to achieve: service 
goals? ; ‘ 
‘ae 
a a | 
In conducting a needs assessment, there are several directions 
one may take. One alternative is to enlist the aid of'an external 
professional service. Another is for school personnel, including. 
the school social worker to implement their own needs assessment. 
gs ; 
In order to develop major change, the Board of Education must 
| ‘be involved. The school social worker can assist in-communic- 
| ating to the Board the priorities and needs of the high school 
| iq 
; system to facilitate the Board's’ understanding and enlist its 
t 


' | gupport. | ’ 


It is necessary that high school social workers become 
involved in restructuring of the high school as a social system, 
ai yo , 
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in order to maximize the potential of all its stadents. The .- 


structural change of any social system requires a comprehensive 


evaluation of existing resources. The improvement and redirection + 


of high school programs in order to realize student. potential 


need not necessarily require additional ‘financial investment. 


Numerous existing school resources can be modified or adapted. 


‘ 
x a 
« 


High school social service has had limited success in 


- 


‘ " , ; \ ve or . ; , * 
meeting the needs of students because of its crisis-oriented am 
approach which is too narrowly. fogused, and has little long a 
term or remeGial benefit to the educational ‘system or its ' 


students. = eS gs . 


4 - +. ; * 


¢ 
School social service must expand “its scope to-include 
techniques effect systems change. The goal of such system 
<p. : “ 
change is the development of the high school as a social, as 


well as an educational institution, better able to meet the 


“needs of students. oat - 4 


A NOTE ON THE PAPERS 


* 


From the process of group collective writing four common 

° ‘areas of. concern were identified: L} the need for school . 
social workers to define. the nature and scope of their role, & 
2) the need to éetabtioh priorities and define strategies, 
3) the need for participation within an interdisciplinary — 
approach and, Pies need for parent/ involvement on all levels. 

Because ihe waneen ‘vanrausne group consensus, they fail to 

highlight the varied viewpoints which emerged during the dis- 
damaiens of issues. eapeletpanie aceencied to deal with such 
questions as: how do school social workers set priorities in 
their work with handicapped children, what skills and compet - 
encies must they develop in order to maximize their et#activen Ss, 


what strategies and techniques are appropriate, and how ean 


r] 
4 


, * 
school ‘social workers establish needed linkages between the 


school art community agencies which would promote integrated 
services to handicapped children? . 

‘No one conference ‘is intended to" resolve these issues. 
There is an apparent need for schoobk social workers to ORE nue 
to engage in focused discussions on the critical issues raised 


vt 
in these workshop groups. 
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EVALUATION OF THE NORTHEASTERN CONFERENCE FOR SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 


Saratoga Springs, New York y ~* 
Novenber 19, 20, amd 21, 1975 = * 
, 4 Fi 


Conducted by ha 
THE NORTHEAST REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 


and 
THE NEW YORK REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 


c, " INTRODUCTION : if 


Northeastern Conference for School Social Workers sponsored by 
the Northeast and New York® Regional Resource Centers, was held in 
Saratoga Springg, : York on November 19, 20, and 21, 1975. Ninety ‘ 
(90) school social workers attended this meeting with the majority 
of' participants coming from Connecticut, New Jersey: and New York but - 
eatiiea as well representatives from Massachusetts, New ianpebire 
and Rhode Island. The following is sis Sueasicton of the conference . 
based on evaluation forms completed by participants andl teadiibaboes 

\vas well as observations ‘and discussions held with participants and - 


planners during and following the conference. 
. a % as a 


* & 


AS Purpose of the Conference wy ; x 
The aim of this conference was as. follows: F ‘ . 


1) to, provide “school social workers in the Northeast with an — a * 
) opportunity to exchange ideas on philosophy and practice. 


2) to prepare position papers on selected topic areas in the \ 
oS 148  & oe 
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» : a 7 
x . 
field of school social work which would be compiled 
into a monograph and distributed in the eight north- = 
eastern “states . 


“* 


Format of the Conference 
Participants were asked to submit, a pre-conference 
two page abstract ee one, of 10 suggested topic areas. 


/ 
From these abstracts participants were selected and placed into 


* one of ten’ workshop groups that corresponded as closely as possible 


to their topic area. 

During the conference each group worked.with the aid of a 
facilitator to exchange ideas on philosophy and practice and to 
write a position paper on their particular topic area. Each paper b 
was to address itself both to philosophy and practice and to include ° 
the following subareas: description of present. practice, goals for 
service, and strategies or means to obtain these service goals. 
SUMMARY OF PARTICIPANTS ' EVALUATION 
- : : a r / 

oe ‘ , aS. 

The following represents an evaluation of the conference _ 
activity based upon the participants' responses tog the Conference 
Evaluation Form. Participants' were asked to evaluate the follow- 
ing areas: A) Facilitator Effectiveness B) Workshop Format and, 
Activity C) Comments on Outstanding Features and D) Suggestions , 
for Change and/or Follow-up. All ninety (90) participants' 

129 
, 223 


(r 


responded to the questionaire. However, it should be noted : 
that while most of them completed the entire evaluation, a : 
small per cent of participants did wk respond to Yall of the 
questions. The percentages listed here are based on the number 
af responses obtained. } : £ 
ef 

Participants were asked td evaluate on . point continuum 
with number 1 being the highest and number’ 5 the lowest. For 
the purpose of this Bunmary we are reporting the per cent of 
/ participants who responded in ‘the high range of 1 and 2. 


i.e. Above average. 


A. Facilitator Effectiveness 


1) 78 participants or 87% felt that facilitator leadership ~* 


|: was consistent with program objectives. 


2), 82 participants or 91% felt that the facilitators were 
a 
effective in involving. participants in the task. 


\ 


3) 73 participants or 81% felt that the’ facilitator was 


* | receptive and responsive to pantinipants' {dons, 


4) §3 participants or 70% felt viet the facilitators were ’ 


skilled in group process. 


° 


B. Workshop Format and Activity ey 


a 
1) 45 participants or 50% felt that the purpose of the 


conference was Clearly and adequately stated. 


2) 42 participants or 46% felt that the work load was 
demanding for the time allotted to complete ‘the task. 


3) 43 participants or 47% felt that the conference activity 
helped to improve their ability to think and analyze. 


4 
4) 55 participants or 61% felt that the conference as a . 
whole was above average in comparison to other conferences 


they had attended. 


: 5) 74 participants or 82% felt that the conference 


objectives were met. 


6) 86 participants or 95% felt the conference provided for 


a useful exchange of idea. ‘ 


C. Outstanding Features ‘ 


Arong the outstanding features noted by the participants 
are the following: 


s 


1) The ability of people from varying backgrounds working 


together to accomplish a novel, demanding task. 


2) The willingness, openness and cooperation of people 
ee! 
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3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 


9) 


11) 


12) 


in groups.. 


Learning about the various directions and activities 
of social workers in different states. 


. 


It was interesting and exciting to engage in a problem. 
; “ 
solving task. 


a | 
“ 


It was fascinating to watch the group dynamics and 


process of peer problem solving. 


* ~ 


It was rewarding to be able to reassess and reclarify 


school social work practice and philosophy, 


Crackerbarrel Sessions were extellent, informative 


and stimulating. : 


The workshop topics selected were challenging and 


relevent. 


The workshop groups provided an opportunity to test 
out processes, activities and philosophy with other 


professionals and receive feedback; ideas and support. 
The Facilitators were outstanding... r 


Coming away with many new ideas for school social 


work practice. 


"Our task’was interesting and meanjngful and I have’ 


grown from this experience ," 
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13) 


‘The conference provided some insight into how the 


school team is operating. .- — 


14) 


15) 


16) 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


v 


Participants in the group were stimulating, high 
caliber professionals. 


The eae, for the conference, The Gideon hela: 
Hotel. in Gonnhoga Springs, New York was ideal 


providing a comfortable, pleasant atmosphere conducive 


. to work. 


‘The conference provided an opportunity to examine 


the impact of social work service on the educational ’ 


system. 


/ 


Suggestions for Change 


More time to accomplish the task 


More prior information se al the outline for 
the paper, the schedule, nist the workshop group 
people would be assigned to 


More opportunity to exchange personal and professional 
experiences and to: share abstracts — 


° 


Have available duplicating and secretarial services 
4 


Have a different format for the position paper. Some 
participants suggested that it be made clearer - that 
" . * ' . 
i27 | 
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it was too ambiguous. Others felt it was too 


My 
specific and too restrictive . fer 


ae , Ng 
Ae 
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S estions for Follow-U 


wo ty 


) ¢ : 
_ 1) Within each fH e a need on local levels with the 


8 
assistance of st@te associations iP winseriaaiia ideas 
of school social Worker practice discussed at the 
4s 


conference throughout ¢ northeastern states 
gly 
2) Cooperation with NASW in planning and carrying out 
. 
' this kind of activity 
3) Distribution of the monograph 
4) A mailing of names and addresses of all participants 


to allow for continued exchange of ideas and contracts 


5) Continue sharing information across states by conduct ing 


another regional conference next year 


‘SUMMARY OF FACILITATORS' EVALUATION: 


‘ | ‘ ‘ 


Facilitators were asked to evaluate the conference in a narrative 
form respondin to six questions. The following represents a summary 
of their responses. : & 


1) Was the pre-workshop planning for this activity 
adequate? | 
134 : 
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Most felt that the preparation and planning for. the 


activity was extensive and well organized. -" Especially 

helpful was the facil itator training session held in 

New York and the pre-conference meeting held in Saratoga 
- Springs.” . ] 


Two suggestions’ for change were: 


a) More conference material and information should be 
mailed to participants prior to the conference in- 
cluding position paper outline and workshop group 


| 


assignments ° : ¥ 


b) Facilitators would like to be sumer in the 


préparation of position paper outline . - 


. 2) What were the goals of the activity and were they 
accomplished? 


\ 
‘Facilitators -understood that the basic goal of the 
conference ‘was to prepare “ ‘position paper on their > 
topic area and to organize the’ group's activity and 
‘discussion toward that .goal,, “they reported that this 
task was accomplished as evidenced by the production 


of a paper from each workshop group. 


3) Do you feel you were effective as a leader? 
If not, ? 


‘ts 


’ 


A, 


=fp 


All felt that ex were ereeeAe as leaders because 
their groups became involved in the activity and 

, ran 
successfully produced a position paper, 4 “e 
4) What do you see as appropriate follow-up? 
Suggestions included: : 
-a) Forming a conmittee of participants and. facilitators 


to discuss the format for a future conference next year 


b). Final editing of the monograph 
c)’ State and local meetings to discuss the publication 
' a) Distribution of ythe monograph 


NORTHEAST REGIONAL RESQURCE CENTER AND 


» NEW YORK REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER EVAIWATION 


” 
. 


Outstanding Features 


The Northeast and New York Regional Resource Centers feel that 
the conference was a productive, successful activity. School Social 


Workers from various states came together to work as a group to* 


develop position papers on various aspects of school social work 


practice. This activity was designed to encourage Social Workers as ° 


a GrOUp to define their role, philosophy and activities; and to 
promote a sharing of new ideas and support .for current issues ‘and 


‘concerns. This ’kind of sharing and collective thinking was seen as 


a means to enhance social work practice to better serve the needs of 


-« 
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. handicapped children in the educational system. 


a 


te 
The task analysis format’ of the conference was a new concept. 4. 


It was unique ip that it involved a collective yroup effort 
toward problem solving geared to the completion of a specific task, 


e. the writing of position papers on selected topic areas of 


‘school social work practice. Most participants had previously 


_been involved insuch an activity and.as a result ted on the 


amount of effort,’ time and energy required to fulfill this task. 


3 _ However, most groups felt that the experience was extremely re- 


warding as it provided an opportunity to exchange ideas, to 
- + 


'. participate and gain skills in a new kinds of group process, to. 


receive valuable feedback for their own activities and to contribute | 


to the general field of sociak work practice by developing a 


, collective Statement of their current ideas regarding philosophy 


and’ practice. ‘ 


: dace ae . 
Facilitator Effectiveness 


Fram the written evaluations of both participants, facilitators, 
and Eiainets aa welll aa Seon cbaceusbions- ara dikcussions, the 
dynamic of cach litaror effectiveness appears to be a ney element 

in jthe operation. of the workshop scent, SAE questions re-. 

ing the task were raised by members* across GrOUpS . ‘The most 
ekiective facilitators™vere the eres who settled issues vines and 
provided a structure that facilitated movement .! Their group 


accompl] ished their task on schedule, provided free time for their® 
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members to exchange information on personal and professional 
experiences, and rated the conference in high terms across all 
categories. These groups consistently reported that they felt 
this was an outstanding, valuable experience and that they were 
- proud of their accomplishment and wished to share it with others. 
Those wees who had difficulty sett] ing initial questions and 
deciding upon how to effectively approach the task, wer were more 
aware of time bonstradats, had: less Sastdalty to deciles 


personal jirifissriacort and were less effective in arriving at 


A 


consensus. = 
Recommendations for" Change and/or Follow-up 4 


There was not as much agreement on the clarity of purpose 
as one would have preferred. The problem appeared to be that 
some participants did not clearly understand the use of the 
abstracts. The abstracts were fncenied to serve as a basis for 
eclaeeinn and placement of the participants in workshop groups. 
However, the conferences for the two previous years had in fact 
used the abstracts as a basis for a rel and production of 
a monograph and though the application did state the new format, 
many participants came to the conference anticipating the old 
format. Therefore, in future conferences of this nature it is 
necessary to make sure that the application is chewinee in 


describing the. workshop format and that’ more pre-conference 


material be sent to participants including workshop group 
ae 
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placement, the outline for the position paper and a schedule 


ay 


of activities. 


There is also a need to rethink the application procedure. 
Instead of an abstract it is possible that applicants to the 
conference could simply check off from a list the workshop in 
which they would like to participate.. Though the facilitators 
would not then have prior information about each participants’ | 
particular philosophy and activities, the application procedure 
‘would be direct and the participants would then be free to 


concentrate on the task at hand. 


‘\ 


e Re 4 


in addition 4 few participante ‘raised the point that,they « 

were placed in workshop groups they nea not originally chicas, 
Some switching was done in an effort to include these people in , 
the conference when the workshop group of their choice had been — 
closed. Not all of those switched were notified of the’ change. 
A consistent notification procedure should be followed in future- 
conferences. In addition, another option might be to simply = 
reduce the number of workshop groups when only a few people have 
indicated interest in them rather than’ to keep them Open by . 


switiching additional people. b 


- | A revision of the outline should be considered. Though 
comments ranged from "too general" to "too specific", the 
‘ vanauade of the collie dhoald be cleaner ta tustiisie the ess 
main areas of interest in the workshop papers: | 
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1) existing philosophy and practice 
2) goals for service eo ; : 
ce or strategies to achieve service goals 


t 


In addition, it would be helpful to include facilitators in 


the revision of the outline. 
Di General Comments 


The conference was held for two and one half days. During 
that time participants worked steadily for liners periods including 
two evening ‘sessions. Some groups worked beyond the sessions 
tint ere scheduled. It is felt that given the nature and scope 
of the task that people would have benefited from an additional 
day's time.” 

w | 

The conference was truly a unique, stimulating experience. It 
succeeded }in having school \social workers working together to come 
up with some collective thinking that reflected an oo of ” 
their contributions and aspirations for service to children and _ 
their families. It is not a definitive statement of the art. It 
was not intended to be. It was intended as an opportunity to 
encourage school social workers to examine their roles and 
activities, to describe thein commonalities and differences, and 
to share their current thinking with others in the educational 


é 4 
A system as well as those > abated own field. 


x! 
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It is felt that participants were successful in completing 


their task me producing position papers which will. be shared, 
read, commented upon and hopefully serve to spur additional 
thinking in the field of school social work and in the service. 
to children with special needs. | 
| / 

In terms of follow-up, Northeast and New! York Regional ; 
Resource Centers are distributing acne of this monograph to be 
shared with school social workers and other educational personnel 


ij 
through the State Associations ‘bf School Social Work in New 


Jersey, Connecticut and New York as well as through the State 


Departments of Education in Connecticut, ; Maine,..Massachusetts, * 
‘ f z ! 


New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ritode Island, and Vermont. 


In addition the Regional Resource Centers will consider 
sponsoring future regional and local activities related to the 
development of appraisal or programming skills of school social 


workers in the Northeastern regions. 
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